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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 

A. TERRIBLE scandal has come upon the Church. Two 

‘nent members of the Anglican hierarchy—the Archbishop 
ay, k and the Bishop of Winchester—lately conducted 
Ae service in the parish church of Glengarry, in the 
Scottish Highlands—of course, a Presbyterian edifice ; and 

mighty pother, a violent storm in the ecclesiastical teacup, 
z <8 raised thereanent. ‘The newspapers have been 
flooded with letters on the subject: from indignant clergy- 
men protesting against this prostitution of sacred prelatical 
functions ; from laymen describing the ceremonial with a 
yiew to show that the Scottish, and not the English, form of 
worship was followed—or, at least, that there was a mixture 
of the two; editorial articles have been indicted on the 
occurrence; the offending Prelates have been called to 
account, and have severally excused, or justified, their con- 
duct; and, most notable and most impressive of all, Bishop 
Eden, calling himself “ Primus of Scotland,” is sadly offended 
because his leave was not first cbtained by the chief offender, 
the Archbishop of York. . 

Now, in what way can any one of the protesting parties, 
or anybody else, have been injured by so simple an affair as 
a couple of English prelates conducting a religious service in 
a Presbyterian church? Indeed, what right has any one of 
said protesters, or anyone else, to be offended thereat at all ? 
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deeds of their ecclesiastical superiors, who, indeed, are so far 
above them as tobe practically beyond their censure—have, 
in fact, the right to censure, and are not liable to 
censure from, mere parish parsons. Nor can religion be 
compromised, for it must be a good and acceptable thing 
to see brethren dwelling—and worshipping—together in 
amity, albeit they differ in opinion as to certain points of 
church polity and on certain forms of religious ceremonial. 
Not the parish minister of Glengarry, for he gave his free 
consent, like a Christian gentleman, to the use of his church 
for the occasion ; nay, was very much obliged to the prelates 
for ministering to one portion of his flock while he was 
engaged in a like duty to another portion in a distant part 
of the parish. Not the parishioners of Glengarry, for 
none of them have complained; nay, one of them—a 
simple shepherd, of true-blue Presbyterian sentiments— 
declared that he found the Bishop of Winchester’s 
discourse “ vera eedifying.”’ Not the Established Church of 
Scotland apparently, for, so fax as we have seen, no minister 
or official of that Church has uttered a word of objection. 
‘Then why should rural parsons in England, or the so-called 
“Primus” of Scotland, feel aggrieved? and what prompts 
them to throw obloquy on a simple act of Christian brother- 
hood? Did the Anglican prelates suffer contamination— 


e indignant clergymen are in no way compromised by the 


did they soil their lawn sleeves—by entering a Presbyterian 
church, and coming into contact with the appurtenances 
of Presbyterian worship? Does a clergyman of the English 
Church necessarily lose something of his sacred character 
by officiating in a building, or using a form of words, other 
than those consecrated and sanctioned by the particular com- 
munity to which he belongs? If so, things have changed 
greatly since the days of St. Paul, who scrupled not to 
preach in—or at—heathen temples, and to be all things 
to all men if peradventure he might thereby save some. 
That Apostle once found himself in Corinth, and there he 
preached in the Temple of Diana, without dreaming that he 
thereby desecrated his sacred office; nay, he even took 
advantage of finding an altar inscribed “To the Unknown 
God”’ to declare his Master's message to men, and to tell 
them that what they blindly worshipped he revealed to 
them, Are Présbyterian kirks less sacred than heathen 
temples ? and are Bishops in the nineteenth century more 
holy than was the greatest of the Apostles in the first ? 
And if not, how can the one be contaminated by an act like 
unto that which defiled not the other? Finally, does not 
the clerical indignation manifested at the ministrations of 
Anglican prelates in a Presbyterian church have its source 
in spiritual pride and narrow sectarianism, which can see no 
good in any Nazareth that is not of their own selection—no 
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real Christianity beyond the pale of their own community ? 
Out upon such senseless, selfish bigotry! and all honour to 
the prelates who have had sufficient courage and sufficient 
Christian charity to ignore it! 

That. much for the protests of indignant Anglican clergy- 
men. A word as to the right of Bishop Eden to take ex- 
ception to the conduct of Dr. Thompson in daring to preach 
and pray publicly in Scotland without permission from the 
Primus.” Who is Bishop Eden, and who invested him 
with this title of “Primus of Scotland?’’ The law of 
Scotland knows nothing of him, of his title, nor of any 
power or authority it confers. ‘That law recognises no 
ecclesiastical authority north of the Twéed save one—the 
Presbyterian Established Church; and though it accords 
freedom of worship to all sects—Hpiscopalians included— 
it is cognisant of legal status in one only. Bishop 
Eden, therefore, has no locus he is. himself 
neither more nor less than the minister of a tolerated 
creed; and while we would protest most emphatically 
against any limitation of his religious liberty, we pro- 
test with equal emphasis against any assumption 


standi ; 


on his part, or that of the small body he represents, to | 


tolerate, much more to restrain, the freedom of others. We 
know, of course, that by a fiction the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland affects to represent, and to claim authority by so 
affecting to represent, the Church forcibly imposed upon 
Scotland by Archbishop Laud and King Charles I.; but we 
also know that the Scottish people, excited by the example 
of the redoubtable Jenny Geddes and her “ cutty stool,” 
emphatically and successfully repudiated “ Black Prelacy,” 
and would have none of it—a repudiation since sanctioned by 
law and sanctified by time. Bishop Eden, then, is in Scotland 
simply a private gentleman, who writes “ Right Reverend” 


before his name because nobody cares, and nobody desires, | 


to interfere with his so doing. But it is really a little too 
much for the head of probably the smallest sect in Scotland 
to assume a right to dictate what shall be done, or 
who shall officiate, in a Scottish parish church; and 
we hesitate not to characterise the outcry raised by 
Bishop Eden and others touching the performances of 
Drs. Thompson and Wilberforce in the kirk of Glengarry 
as making “much ado about nothing,” if it be not some- 
thing worse—an exhibition, to wit, of that spiritual pride 
and love of domination, of that bigotry and narrowness of 
soul, to which ecclesiastics of all sects are, as a rule, wn- 
happily so prone. Will clergymen never learn to think more 
of the Truth than of its ministers, of the thing to be taught 
than of the teachers, of Christianity than of sectarianism, of 
their Master's work than of their own importance? Will 
they never cease to make much ado about nothing, to fuss 
and wrangle over rites, and forms, and names, and persons, 
while they neglect the weighticr matters of the law, sow 
dissension where peace ought to prevail, and bring a reproach 
upon that Gospel which they should not only preach but 
personify? It is asad reflection, but a true one, exemplified 
once more by this Glengarry affair, that clergymen have yet 
to learn the beauty and the worth of that greatest of ail 
Christian virtues—Charity. 
THE LATE VIOLENT GALES. 

Tue heavy gales of last week have caused a large number of 
serious disasters to shipping on the coast. Several shipwrecks are 
reported, and numerous lives have been lost. Among the saddest 
of the wrecks reported is that of the ship James Booth, which, 
whilst in the Bay of Biscay, ou the 27th ult., was struck by a 
heavy sea and immediately sank, Out of a crew of twenty, nine- 
teen were drowned. The survivor, James Marker, the carpenter, 
got upon a piece of timber when the vessel sank, and was picked 
up the next day by the Royal Tar, in which ship he has arrived 
at Brixham. In the midst of a heavy gale, last Saturday, the 
Italian barque Three Sisters ran ashore at Donna Nook, on the 
coast of Lincolnshire. The captain, the mate, and four of the 
crew were rescued by the life-boat, but the pilot and eight of 
the crew were drowned, 

The scene depicted in our Engraving is another resnlt of thé 
gvles, It represents the straudivg of a splendid full-rigged ship 
below the Landslip, a short d stence from Luccombe Chine, Isle of 
Wight. At an carly hour on ‘Tuesday morning, Sept. 26, news 


had spread all along the castern coast of the island that a large | 


vessel was on shore to the westward of Dunnose, and a glance in 
that direction gave sad confirmation of the truth of the report, 
for the lofty masts of what was evidently a very large vessel were 
seen oscillating with the motion of the waves, apparently right in 
shore, just beyond the frowning promontory that marks the 
western boundary of the bay. The spot at which she came on 
shore was some five or six hundred yerds to the westward of 
Luccombe Chine, oa a portion of the beach strewn with huge 
masses of storm-riven rock, the shattered remains of the Landslip, 
and it certainly presented, unter the dull aspect of the cloud- 
laden sky and the seething waters of ascarcely-subsided gale, abont 
a3 forbidding and dangrrous looking a spot as a mariner could 
wish to avoid. The stranded vessel proved to be the Underley, a 
full-rigged ship of 1200 tons barden, outward bound from London 
to Melbourne, with a general cargo and about thirty passengers 
on boird. = She wasa splendid cipper-built vessel, and looked the 
beau ideal of what ene would im»gine a fast-sailing passenger- 
vessel should be for the long voyaze she had before her. It 
oppears that at about three o'clock on Tuesday morning, during a 
strong gale of wind from the south-cast, the versel came bows on 
to the shore, with all her sails set, which, on her touchiog the 
shore, were innmetiately taken in, but tco late to prevent her 
becoming fixed among the rocks. “ rd at Luccombe 
witnessed the catastrophe, aud immediately signalled the adjoin- 
ing stations at Ventnor and Shanklin, from which assistance 
speedily arrived, aud the recket appar tus for landing shipwrecked 


persons was got ready for uso if requiret; but the pilot 
whe was on board expresed a boelicf that he should be 
ab'a to take the ve-sel off with the rise of the tide. 
‘Chis expectation, unfortunately, was not realised, for be- 


twoen seven and cight o'clock she sheered round and lay broad- 
side On the shore, at a distance of little over one hundred yards 
trom high-water mark, and in a position that threatened to leave 
her high and dry at low water. The Grinder, Goverament tug, 
Mr. ben Main, master, arrived from Portsmouth at the cccnue 
of the accident, and made an iveffectual attempt to get the vese 
off, bat the warps nl sanpped and the attemp: was shandoned, 


Letwea@ ten and eleven o'clock, ib having become evident that 
uolerthe most fivourable circums‘ances no further attempt to 
wet the vessel off could be made until high water on Tursiay | 


hight, the passengers were putin the lopg-beat apd taken on 
6 i a H 


board the Government steamer, which conveyed them to Ports 
mouth, where the Grinder shipped some heavier hawsers, and, 
accompanied by Lloyd's agent belonging to that port, again went 
to the assistance of the stranded vessel, The Medusa, 2, paddle, 
Staff Commander Polkinghorne, had also been dispatched to 
render assistance, and remained by the Underley till the Grinder’s 
return, All efforts to get the Underley off, however, failed, and 
she subsequently broke up. 

An inquest was held at Ryde, on Wednesday, by Mr. Potter, 
Deputy Coroner for the Isle of Wight, on the body of Ricks 
Sutton Grove, steward of the Underley, which was found in the 
morning near the ship. The deceased was washed overboard on 
the day after the Underley was wrecked, and was drowned while 
making for the shore. Although a good swimmer, he was unable 
to combat with the heavy sea then raging, and he sank before aid 
could reach him. A verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. 
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‘The Government has appointed a court of inquiry for the trial 
| of all officers who capitulated during the war. 
@’ Hilliers is the president. J 

The new taxes which came into operation on the Ist inst. are 
severely felt in Paris, and are causing much dissatisfaction. 

Two notorious Communists have escaped from their prison at 
Versailles, and the circumstance has caused some alarm, as it is 
suspected there must have been complicity on the part of the 
| keepers of the prison, 

The Presid: nt of the Republic does not intend to raise the state 
of siege iu the department of the Seine before the reassembling of 
the Chamber. ‘This state of siege, however, is virtually abolished, 
as the Government will no longer have recourse to the exceptional 
powers at its disposal, except for the vigorous repression of any 
attempt at disorder, 

The course of parties in relation to the elections to the Conseils 
Généraux is now clearly defined, and there is reason to expect 
that these elections will have almost the same results as those of 
July. In some of the southern departments the Radicals will be 
successful. The Bonapartists calculate upon some successes in 
the northern departments, In the central, western, and eastern 
departments the Moderate Republicans and the Conservative 
Liberals appear to have the best prospects. 

The Cominission which was appointed to revise the military 
promotions has announced that it has concluded its task, so far 
as relates to the superior officers. This category does not include 
more than 200 names, and there remain yet to be considered 5000 
other appointments, 

The colonels of the various regiments garrisoned in Paris have 
informed the officers serving under them that any of them who 
are seen walking in the streets with women of bad character will 
be put under arrest. 

Baron Arnim seems to have renewed his remonstrances in 
reference to the treatment of his countrymen at Lyons, and to 
have declared that Germany would be contented with no half 
measures. M, de Rémusat, in replying, promised, it is said, that 
the French Government would adopt severe measures for the pre- 
vention of excesses. 

Up to Tuesday 6000 Communist prisoners had been liberated by 
the military tribunals; 26,000 still remained prisoners. Tho 
sentence of death passed by the court-martial of Versailles on 
Gaston, Crémieux, Pelissier, Etienne, and Roux has been com- 
muted to imprisonment for twenty years in a fortified place. M. 
Victor Hugo visited M. Rochefort at the Orangery, on Wednes- 
day, and is making the most strenuous efforts to obtain a commu- 
tation of the sentence. Maroteau, a journalist, whe has just been 
condemned to death, was one of the most violent writers on the 
side of the Communists. An article from his pen advocating the 
assassination of the Archbishop of Paris and others was the cause 
of the sentence unanimously passed upon him. 

The City of Paris Loan has been subscribed thirteen times. 


. SWITZERLAND. 

The International Telegraph Commission have come to an 
agreement on the principle of equality of rates and advautages for 
| the different States concerned in the telegraph lines between 
England and India. Mr. Wines, who is deputed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite Switzerland to the Congress 
which is to be held in London next year on the subject of prison 
discipline, has arrived here. 

ITALY. 

| The anniversary of the plébiscite at Rome was celebrated herey 
on Monday, by a distribution of prizes to the schools of the city. 
| The distribution was made in the public square of the capital, M. 
Lanza, the Minister, and other public officers assisting. Signor 
Placidi delivered an address to the scholars, who subsequently 
| joined in a vocal performance, which was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The city is decorated, The greatest order prevails, 


SPAIN. 
The King finished bis triumphal tour on Sunday, when he re- 
turned to Madrid. In the course of his travels his Majesty 
received 30,000 petitions ; and, so far as the poor and the cause of 
| charily are concerned, he left pleasant souvenirs through the dis- 
| tribution of about £50,000. The reception which bis Majesty met 
with seems to have been invariably of the mos: gratifying cha- 
racter. Nowhere, perhaps, was the King more truly gratified 
and moved than on his entry into Logrono, where the trusty 
patriot and tried vetcran of Spain, Marshal Espartero, came forth 
to. meet aud weleome him. The meeting between the King and 
the Duke do la Vittoria was of a very touching character, and his 
Majesty was greatly affected by the loyal and aff-ctionate welcome 
of the gallaut veteran, who, in a neat but fervid speech, welcomed 
the new Monarch, and devoted his sword to his service, 
At the sitting of the Cortes on Tuesday the voting for the Pre- 
sidency of the Chamber took place. ‘There were two candidates— 
Senor Rivero (the Government nominec) and Senor Sagasta. . The 
former obtained 115 votes and the latter 123. In cousequence of 
this defeat Senor Zorilla demanded the suspension of the sitting, 
in order that the Ministry might tender its resignation to the 
King, which was accordingly done. The King asked Marshal 
i<partero to undertake the formation of a Cabinet, but the 
Marshal declised on the score of ill-health. The popular feeling 
does not seem to approve the vote of the Cortes, for on Wednesday 
| coveral demoustrations in honour of Senor Zorrilla were made 
during Whe day. At three p m. a meeting was beld at the Prado, 
There wasa great display of banners bearing the following in- 
scriptions Long tive a Radical Minstry!” “ Morality!” 
** Economy * Dissolution of the Cortes!” and a large 
portrait of Marshal Prim, with the words, ** Radicals, let us 
defend ourselves!’’ was also exhibited in the streets. The 
crowd proceeded to the palace amid shouts of “Long live the 
national Sovereigu!'’ The King, Senor Zorrilla, and many mem- 
bers « f the Progressist Party, among whom were Senores Martos, 
Beccrai, Slane, Salmeron, Laguaera, Palacis, Carmona, Alaminos 
were present. 
I ove PORTUGAL. 

: The revi! at Goa is over, and order has been completely estab- 
| lished. The Government has rescinded the expeditionary prepa- 


ration The Lritich eqradron has returned to the Tagus from 
crul 
_ GERMANY, 
Lhe French indemnity having lowered the price of gold here, 
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the German Government intend to adopt a gold - 
ag oy a set —— pieces ae to “ coed pre - a oe 
of fine gold. The measure will probabl Married ont oe 
a - probably be carried oyt very 
Baden and Bavaria, renouncing their right of accredit; : 
matists, will henceforth be represeuted by the Gerwnnne diplo. 
diplomacy, After this only Wurtemberg and Darst.e 
maintain regular mn beshice abroad. Stadt will 
The next Session of the Reichstag, which is expecte 
of long duration, will be opened about the middle of the ‘ss bath 
month. The most important bill to be laid before the Hina ae 
be the Imperial Budget for 1872, when the Reichstag will {., bh 
first time have to yote the expenditure for the Imperial army. _ 
case the Imperial Government should not be in a position {; : 
the exact estimates for the Inperial army before tho Reichs ay 


Ts) 


still the maximum expenditure for the army next year w stag, 
fixed. Bills will likewise be brought in for raising pe Meta ll 
S, Dene 


sions, the relative positions of Imperial officials, re 

money system, the application of the war re Nera : be 
the establishment of an Imperial war treasury. The bill for’y bes 
lating the press laws will probably not be brought forward till the 
next Spring Session. - 

A meeting of Protestants held in this city has passed a yoso) 

tion declaring it to be a duty of the German nation to oppose re pe 
energetically the dogma of infallibility, inasmuch as such , sl 
is contrary to the sovereignty of the State, the harmony of creeds 
and the freedom of mind and conscience, Another resolut; in 
declares it necessary to prohibit the Order of Jesus in Germ, hes » 
and to exclude them from schools. . Ms 


OO taper ctis 

Among the bills about to be submitted by the Governme 

the Rigsdag is the draught for a Customs hay aud peer Pi 
imposing a stamp duty on home and foreign money transactions 
The bill stamps will be raised in amount. The Budget for the 
financial year 1872-3 shows a deficiency of about two million 
dollars. ‘Ihe surplus of last year being 600,000 dols., it is proposed 
to cover the deficiency of 1,400,000dols, by an income tax of 
8h per cent for two years. : 


SWEDEN. 

The Second Chamber rejected, by 109 against 78 votes, the 
Government proposal for maintaining the Indelta system, "The 
Government bill has therefore been rejected by the Reichstag 
In Soeiree of the rejection of the Government National 
Defence Bill by the Second Chamber, all the Ministry have ten- 
dered their resignation to the King, as not being able to bring the 
question of the national defences to a satisfactory solution. * His 
Majesty has accepted the resignation of the Ministers, and has at 
once taken steps for the formation of a new Cabinet. 


TURKEY. 

Emin Bey, the secretary to the Sultan, is taking very strong 
measures for the repression of the cholera in Constantiuople, 
Around one of the quarters in Pera he has drawn a cordon, which 
no one is permitted to cross. Asa matter of course, much incou- 
venience is felt by such @ measure, and there is consequently a 
good deal of grumbling. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Washington Claims Commission is now organised, and has 
selected Count Corti chairman. Rules have been adopted admit- 
ting to hearing all claims having any colour of justice. ‘The 
hearings will begin in December. The Commission has adjourned 


to Nov. 14. 
AUSTRALIA. 
The Legislative Assembly at Melbourne has passed the new 
Tariff Bill imposing duties of from 10 to 20 per cent on nearly all 
woollen piece goods, manufactures of metal, &s, 


dogma 


SENOR ARAJUAR, astronomer in Madrid, is reported to have discovered 
a new planet, which he has designated “ Conception.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION was closed last Saturday, As the 
objects exhibited were limited in extent, end as it is intended to have an 
exhibition of one department or another every year, this Exhibition has 
from the first attracted less attention than any of its predecessors, and its 
close was devoid of any striking feature, the numbers not being much 
larger than on an ordinary shilling day. The undertakiug, however, is 
said to have been successful in @ financial point of view as well as in its 
more scientific aim. Upwards of 1,100,000 visitors have been admitted since 
the opening in May last, : 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.—The First Commissioner of her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings intends to distribute this autumn, among the 
working classes und the pour inhabitants of London, the surplus bedding 
out plants in Battersea, Hyde, Regent's, and Victorla Parks, and in th” 
Royal Gardens, Kew. If the clergy, school committees, and other® 
interested will make application to the superintendents of the parks neares® 
to their respective parishes, or to the director ,of the Royal Gardens, Kewt 
in the case of persons residing in that neighbourhood, they will receive 
early intimation of the number of plants that can be allotted to each appli- 
cant, and of the time and manner of their distribution. 

MENTAL DISORDERS IN PaRI?.—Contrary to what might be expected, 
the returns of the Paris lanatic asylums show a diminution of madness. 
Since the firetinvestment of Paris suicides have become unusually rere 
Political excitement kept persons of a gloomy turn of mind from brooding 
over their own special troubles. It muy te that siege rations aleo exerted 
a favourable inflaence over bypochondriacil subjects. The form of mental 
alienation most frequent just now i idiotic stupor. It is more observable 
in women than in men. This may be explained by the greater excitability 
of female nerves, and the proportionate consumption of vital force. A 
woman taken to the Salpetritve in the month of June was found motion] ss 
and inert in a cellar where she had been staying many daye. She has ever 
since continued in the same state. Another, who had seen her son shot in 
cold blood, fe}l into 2 state of idiotic torpor, from which she shows no signs 
of recovery. People stricken recently with insanity of a more acute sort 
are haunted by the terrors of the Commune and the entry of the Versailles 
troops into Paris, They imagine that they are arrested and going to be 
shot, and groan and cry for mercy. Some cases of madness broke out in 
the sicge-batteries among the Versailles arti‘lerymen, one of whom saw five 
of his comrades killed near him by the bursting of a shell. 

CUARIVARIS.—The time-honoured custom from which the word 
*charivari ” is derived has just led to a domestic drama, which gives an 
insight into the manners and morals of the French village of La Ruscade, 
in the department of the Gironde. In the Middle Ages a charivari con- 
sisted in an as-emblage of ragamofilas, who, armed with tin pots and pave, 
fire shovels, end kettles, gathered in the dark outside the bouse of any 
obnoxious person, ard made night hideous by striking the pots against the 
yans and bowling, “ Haro! haro!”.. gr (in the southern countries) “ Hari! 
hai!” whence the word “charivari,” The nuisance must have been 
pusbed to great lengths, and tbe victims (chiefly elderly gentiomen who 
bad taken young wives, or elderly widows who had remarried) must occa- 
tionally have been persons of quality ; for in 1563 the Council of Trent tock 
up the matter, and solemnly interdicted charivaris under pain of excommu- 
nication. Nevertheless, the practice survived and continues flourishing 
to this d«y in many parts of France, notably in the village of La Ruscade 
aforespid. In this delightful locality 2 young girl named Maynard, having 
yvelded to the wiles of a seductive farmer's son called Hervé, was treated to 
u% tin-pot sexenade by her rejected suitors, the music lasting from eleven 
o'clock p.m. till one in the morning. Hervé, hearing of this the next day, 
vowed that if the thing were repeated he would be even with one Fougere, 
the chief serenader, and riddlehim with buck-shot ; which he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do that very night—half the shot lodging in Fougere’s face and the 
other half in bis right arm. On seeing their leader fall Fougtre’s com- 
rades at once fled and rushed to his parents’ house, inviting his fatber to 
go and pick bim up; but this the father absolutely declined to do until the 
gendurmes sl ould have arrived from a villsge five milee off and seen the 
exact spot where his son was struck down. The night therefore 
without any relief being extended to the wounded man, bis father affecticn- 
ately monuting guerd over him with a stick to keep the meddlers off, and 
refusing to Jet so much av a pillow be brought to prop the sufferers head. 
At the urlal of young Hervé (who was nequitted) before the Assize Court of 
Bordeaux it was elicited that nobody ever walked aout La Ruscade after 
nightfall without carrying a gun; that no Rusca@ian would ever succour 
a wounded man or cnt down a hanging one until the police had arrived; 
that charivaris were of frequent occurrence, being neither forbidden by the 
Mayor nor disapproved by the Curé ; and that moet charivaris terminated 
with the death of somebody. A reference to the coloured map that used to 
be issued yearly by tbe Ministry of Public Instruction shows that the 
lissement in which La Ruecade stands’1s paluted blue, which means 
“morals ard education fatr.” One is Jed to speculate on the condition of 
things in the less fayoured ¢istriets which are painted black.—Pal! Ala” 
Gantie, 
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——~_ ROME AND THE POPE, lent fora lock? The difference between a 


Rome, Sept, 28, 
Ipresume, persons in England who sincerely believe 
aver of the inhabitants of Rome are really adhe- 
This with them is a matter of faith, and con- 
unt of human evidence would convince them of 
It isa pity that they have not been here duriag 
livs. fever a people were united upon a question 
| Ttomans haye shown themselves to be united in 
oss for having become citizens of Italy, instead of 
ives of a power which has long forced them to submit 
ites by depriving them of arms and casting them into 
if they endeavoured to resist the foreign mercenaries by 


THERE ares 
ata large HUME 
hat a 4 0, 
tas of the Pope. 


vtly no alo 
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prison © vit supported its sway. That in the nineteenth century 
whose ai° ie ‘of human beings would rejoice in being treated as 
any aeneri being told what they might and what they might not 


chilte!y ey oy were to eat, and how often they were to pray and 
ad, wo i Aa contrary to all probability’: and that the 
ould not welcome their deliverance from chains so gall- 
* of those self-evident absurdities which few persons of 
yee would believe, though vouched for by all the 
com! ¢ the Catholic Church and by every Englishman who 
jie a oman Catholic. Were the mi dle classes here to 
that they regretted losing the rule of their former masters 
“yave some difliculty in believing them; but, one and 
wy say that they do not regret it, and I ‘ have no 
4y ia regarding them as sincere in their asser- 
“ly England the Established Church has but little 
but even of this little we are jealous, Is it 
ypposed that we would allow the ministers of that 
‘ureh to urrogate to themselves the right to occupy every post 
Che and power in the kingdom, and to govern us with the 
bite of the Middle Ages? There have, indeed, been wise and 
“sitened despotisms, but the despotism of the Popes was 
org wise noran enlightened one, It was the small, petty 
es ‘of men who, from their profession, were unfit to mingle 
‘Quire of the world, and who considered that a magistrate 
,oolmaster and the people were schoolboys. With high- 
heey professions of honesty, the greater number of the 
orsof Pius 1X. were thoroughly corrupt men. Cardinal 
li has amassed an immense fortune; and his brother, who 
the tobacco and other monopolies, is a millionaire, 
‘iments were thrown in the way of ali commercial develop- 

at because any man of energy or enterprise was supposed to be 
mit ral. Even railroads were discountenanced, as being con- 
sidered dangerous innovations. In Rome itself there were more 
pwoors than in apy other capital in the world, Every third man 
in the streets was either a monk or a priest. The streets were ill- 
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= ill-drained; the shops were more like hovels than 
ee lg In the country around, where the land had 
a been deserted owing to the malaria, the peasants were poor, 
ignorant, dishonest, and in league with the brigands, who were 
eijom molested provided they declared themselves enemies of 
Itdy and of Liberalism. I passed a winter in Rome a few years 


lt 


v viler Government, and since the destruction of the Cities 
of the Plain a city more immoral in every sense of the word has 


not existed. Every crime under the sup might have been com- 

mitted, aud was committed, provided it was done decorously and 

not paraded in the light of day. . 
Although it is now @ year since the Pope was deposed from his 


il the Legislative Body meets there. A large hall in the 
ico of the Monte Citerio is being prepared for it, and is now 
yeady. The Quirinal, too, is being furnished from the 
sat Caserta for the King, and the Ministers are slowly 
g southwards from Florence. There is great difliculty in 
accommodation for the different employés; the Romans 
ised their rents so extortionately that unless salaries are 
augmented it will be impossible for Government clerks to hire a 
roof to cover them, Apartments riow cost rather more than they 
did in Paris when the Empire was in full swing. Ambassadors 
say that it is impossible for them to lodge themselves befittingly 
under £1500 pér annum, The Roman ‘Princes’? have closed 
alaccs, and decline to let them to the enemies of the Pope, 
nsto me that these Princes ought to share in the fate of the 

onks, and to be ‘*expropriated’’? They are the only Romans 
who remain faithful to the temporal power, and there is nothing 
ing in this fidelity. They have been educated by priests; 
crable ambition has been to hang a key to their coat- 
s chamberlaing, or to hold a candle in some procession, They 
are poor, weak, effeminate creatures, utterly unfitted by habit or 
inclination to become citizens in a free State, In their whole life- 
time they have done nothing but go to church in the morning, 
flirt in the afternoon at the Pincio, and look demure at solemn 
tolious parties in the evening. Those who are rich have benefited 
ho one except priests and monks by their wealth ; those who are 
poor have dawdled away their existence in the vain hope that 
some day an American or English heiress will fall in love with 
them and their titles, 

The Roma municipality, although it is a good deal taken to 
task for its shurtcomings, appears to me to have already made gome 
progress in its work of civilisation. The streets aro decidedly 
cleaner than they were, and the number of beggars has been con- 
siderably reduced. After the expulsion of King Francis from 
Naples the scoundrelism of Rome was recruited by many 
tiousands of Neapolitans, who lived from hand to mouth at the 
doors of the different convents, and who were allowed to bully and 
bluster, provided they were ready to shout for the King Pope at 
‘1 popular demonstrations, These worthies have been sent off to 
pick up a living elsewhere, Instead of the Papal mercenaries, who 
Were recruited from the scum of Catholic countries, the N ational 
suards, composed mainly of the middle classes, do duty as sentinels 
in many parts of the town, and are ready to turn out at once to 
put au end to disorders, There are also policemen—decent, well- 
behaved men—in all the streets, Many of the monasteries have 
b u broken up, and the idle drones who inhabited them have been 
set hack to their homes with a trifling allowance. Of priests the 
‘e is still legion, But this is also the case in Naples and in 
any other Italian cities, It isto be hoped that the Government 
‘ill take some means to suit the supply of them to the demand. 
A ‘Lt one twentieth of the present number would be amply suf- 
“cient for the spiritual requirements of the community, One sees 
‘on now gossiping, taking enuff, and buying lottery tickets at 
‘very commer, As the **company mania’’ appears likely to break 
‘“' shortly in England with great virulence, I would suggest to 
ne epec ulators to get np a‘ Rome Improvements Company. 
‘W good modern streets laid out in some part of the city which 
‘ow unbuilt on would, I should think, be a paying speculation. 

’ greatly wants, too, a good wide central street with large 
The Corso, which is now the boulevard of the town, is so 
‘ow that even at this season, when the city is far frv m being 

‘isalmostimpassable. As for the shops, they are, as in every 

“clty of Ttaly, with the exception of ‘Turin and Milan, rather 
‘‘or to those of an Eastern town. When one wants to buy 
;, U8 inthem it is necessary either to be cheated or to pass 

an hour in bargaining. Time, indeed, in Italy is a 

, \eeue term, There are four clocks in this hotel, 
. te 8 & difference in each of them of about half an hour. 

, ns are supposed to run by the time of Rome, but Rome, 
),)S“Uus to have no time. At the stations there are no clocks, 

‘i Unfortunate traveller is obliged to hang about for half an 
te the train should start without him. Speaking of trains 
{me of another abuse. After the luggage is weighed and 
“1 ty.) Jf any box is not locked it is put aside, and the owner is 
{iat it will be left behind. In vain he protests, the clerk is 
tuity ofa, g/» porter then comes forward and offers for a gra- 
fos ‘Y of two francs to tie a piece of cord round it, and after this 
faaality it is accepted. There is a slight vestige of sense in re- 
is me te Accept the responsibility of taking charge of a box which 
‘locked. But why is @ piece of cord considered an equiva- 
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lock ? , strap and a cordi 
surely a distinction without a difference. I pambact that the waar 


of the cord and the weighing clerk divide the two francs, aud by 
this nonsense they must at a central station makea very handsome 
yearly revenue, Italy is now competing for the Indian passenger 
traffic, and to be successful it must cease these small, petty piller- 
ings. It would do no harm, too, if the railway companies were not 
to allow the crowd of touts and idlers who now persecute the 
traveller on his arrival like a cloud of locusts to infest their pre- 
mises. An Italian tout is worse than any other, for he will take 
no denial. ‘ Half a word isenough ” is an Italian proverb which 
the Italians have frequently on their lips, but unfortunately they 
do not practise it. The other day I arrived at Salerno with a 
small hand-bag, which I determined to carry with me to the hotel 
I was followed the whole way by five fiacres, seven porters, aud a 
dozen unattached small boys. ‘The fiacres tried to run over me 
because I would not get into one of them, the porters made 
snatches at my big, and the unattached boys volunteered to show 
me the way. 
It is expected that the King will take up his residence in the 
Quirinal towards the end of Uctober. ‘The Ministers as yet wander 
over the country in a homeless, houseless manner, A portion of 
their staffs are still at Florence, another portion at Rome. A 
Cabinet Council is to be held here shortly, when it issaid a definite 
lan for the expropriation of the monks will be decided on. The 
egislative Body will not probably meet before the month of 
December, During the ensuing winter everything will be provi- 
sional, and I doubt whether Rome will be a very agreeable resi- 
dence; but if in a few years it does not become What Paris was— 
the fashionable centre of Europe—it will be the fault of the 
Romans, for they have the ball at their feet. I have not been able 
to learn when the Tiber is to be drained. The scientitic here seem 
to consider that it is very doubtful whether avything of great 
value will be recovered from its bed, Its stream is so impetuous 
that this mud must have been renewed every successive year, and 
consequently most of what has been thrown into the river bas 
been already fished out of it. Ag for the seven-brauched candle- 
stick of the Temple, I should be sorry to give five shillings to ac- 
quire an absolute right of property in it. No scheme for putting 
an end to the malaria which renders the plain round the city unin- 
habitable has yet assumed a practical form, The capital of Italy 
cannot, however, consent to be surrounded by a dreary pestiferous 
waste.—Correspondent of * Daily News.” 


THE EMPEROR RAPOLEON ON THE DAY OF 
AN. 


THE Gaulois publishes, by permission and in anticipation, some 
extracts from a work on the eve of publication, by General Duerot, 


1 do not hesitate to say that the earth was never cursed | 


throne, Rome will not become practically the capital of | 


upon the memorable capitulation of Sedan, These extracts re- 
| late especially to conversations of the General with the Emperor 

Napoleon, After speaking of the indescribable confusion which 
| prevailed in the town during the night and early morning before 
| thesurrender—the streets, the squares, and the gates being blocked 

with carriages, cannons, and all the incumbrances of an army in 
| retreat, and bands of soldiers without rifles and without knapsacks 
| running about in all directions, and taking refuge in houses and 
| churches—he says :—‘* Some men who had preserved a remnant of 


| been betrayed; we have been sold by traitors and cowards,’ 
| There was evidently nothing to be done with euch men.’ 
Under these circumstances he (the General) proceeded to the 
| sub-prefecture, where the Emperor was. ‘ Napoleon UU,” 

he proceeds to say, “had no longer that cold, unim- 
passioned countenance with which all the world is familiar. ‘Lhe 
cruel emotions which agitated him had imprinted on his 
face an aspect of profound sadness, As soon as he saw the General 
(General Ducrot himself) he said to him that be had deeply re- 
gretted the nomination by the Minister of War of General 
Wimpffen to the command-in-chief ; but that, being resolved not 
tocontravene in any respect the decisions which came from Paris, 
he had not wished to oppose it. However,’! added he, ‘there was 
nothing but your movement of retreat that could save us.’’ Then, 
alluding to the events anterior to the war, he added, * Your pre- 
| sentiments as to the intentions of Pruss'a, what you said to me 
respecting its military forces and the small means which we should 
| have of opposing them, allthat was but too true. I ought to have 
paid more heed to your warnings and advice.’’ After these few 
words the Emperor was silent. The profound stillness which 
reigned around the Sovereign made yet more startling the noise 
outside; the air seemed on fire; the shells falling on the roofs, 
hurled down pieces of masonry, which crashed on the street 
pavement; the bursting of the projectiles was mingled 
with the rumbling of 600 mouths of fire —a_ frightful 
cannonade, which was heard even before Metz by Prince 
Frederick Charles. ‘‘I don’t understand,” said the Emperor 
to General Ducrot, “‘why the enemy continues the fire; I have 
caused the flag of truce to be hoisted. I hope to obtain an inter- 
view with the King of Prussia; perhaps I shall secure advan- 
tageous conditions for the army.’’ ‘I do not reckon much,”’ 
replied the General, ‘‘upon the generosity of our enemies; at 
night we might be able to attempt a sortie.” His Majesty ob- 
served that there was such disorder, such obstruction in the town, 
and, moreover, the troops were so demoralised, that there was not 
the least hope of success. ‘‘ An attempt of that sort,’’ he added, 
** would only end in fresh bloodshed.’’ The Emperor and some 
officers of his suite might, favoured by night, have escaped, but 
he thought of nothing but saving the army. Surrounded, cut off, 
it was inevitably captured. History will declare whether, con- 
trary to military laws, Napoleon III. should, by flight which 
would certainly have been aided, have separated his own lot from 
that of the army; or whether, having shared its dangers, he ought 
to have shared its misfortune. For the rest, the King of Prussia 
having declared that he made war against the Emperor, and not 
France, the Emperor being a prisoner thé war should have 
ceased, 


THE NEW PosTAL RATES.—It may be worth while to remind the public 
that the new rates of postage came into operation on Thursday. The letter 
postage will still be a penny, but the penny stamp will cover all letters not 
exceeding 1 0z., while only an additional halfpenny stamp will be required 
for letters above loz, and under 20z, The following are the details of the 
new tariff :—For a letter not exceeding 1 oz., 1d. ; exceeding loz., but not 
exceeding 202., 144. ; exceeding 2 0z., but not exceeding 40z., 2d.; exceed- 
ing 40z., but not exceeding 602., 244. ; exceeding 60z., but pot exceeding 
80z., 3d.; exceeding 8 0z., but not exceeding 10 0z., 34d. ; exceeding 10 o0z., 
but not exceeding 120z., 4d, This tariff is limited to 120z., and letters 
above that weight will be charged at the rate of ld an ounce. All the 
difficulties about the pattern and sample post will be met by thia great 
reduction in the letter postage, which, taken together with the post cards 
and the book post, renders our postal service the cheapest, as it is the most 
efficient, in the world. 

Sap CASE OF POISONING BY MISTAKE.—Dr. Lankester, the Coroner 
for Central Middlesex, has held an ingnest at the Stag’s Head, Hawley- 
rond, Kentish Town, on the body of Mary Kate Rowdotham, aged two 
years and a half, infant daughter of Mr. Samuel Rowbotham, residing at 
8, Hawley Villas. Mr. Rowbotham said he was a writer on chemistry and 
scientific matters, and father of decessed. A short time ago he had a son 
at a boarding-school in Kent who suffered from skin disease. He bad the 
child home, and to cure him intended to apply some strychnine, taking 
some out of his medicine-chest which he had kept by him over twenty 
years, and put it on the mantel-shelf, On Thursday, the 28ch ult., he was 
engaged on ® work which be had to finish in # given time; while to 
engaged his wife asked him to give deceased a dose of henbane. He got 
up abstractedly, and as he thought did so. placing the bottls back on the 
mantel-shelf, when his little son said, **Oa, papa, give some ; 1 like it.” 
He poured out ten drops, when the boy said, ** Ob, papa, I don’t like this, 
He then looked at the bottle, au ordinary common bo'tle, and was horror- 
struck to fiod he had taken the wrong bottle. He called to his wife, and 
ran foradoctor. Mrs. Emily Cooper ewid she heard Mrs. Rowbotham 
kcreaming, and cn going to her found deceased apparently in a fit, and was 
told the father had given it the wrong medicine. The child expired in 
about fifty minutes. She believed it to be a pure accident, for more affec- 
tiopate parents could not be. Dr. C. F. Groom said that on proceeding to 
the house he found deceased suffering from lockjaw. He gave an emetic, 
but deceased expired in ten minutes. The cause of death was poieoning by 
strychnine, The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Death by misadventure. 


energy seemed to use it only in accusations, exclaiming, ‘We have | 
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LAUNCH OF A TURRET SHIP, 

Last Saturday her Majesty’s twin-screw armour-clad turret 
ship Heeate, four guns, was successtuily lauuched by the builders, 
Messrs. J. and W. Dudgeon, at their shipbuilding yard, Cubitt 
Lown, About two o'clock gangs of workmen began to kuock 
away the timber cradle in which the vessel lay, the gaspipes used 
for lighting the ship were disconnected with the shore, aud 
punctually to the time pawed for the lauuch the Hecate was ready 
to take the water. Oua platform erected close to the ship's bows 
Were the guests invited to wiiness the ceremony, among whom 
were Maha Meuhla Kyoden Taden Woon, secretary to the King 
of Burmah, aud now in this country on a special mission; Mr. N, 
Barnaby, Assistant Constructor to the Board of Admiralty ; Mr. 
J . Luke, Adwiralty surveyor and inspector of contract work : Mr. 
W. 5. Roden, M.P.; and Mr. J.C. Bayley, London manager of 
the firm of Sir John Brown and Co., at whose works in Sheffield 
the Hecate’s armour-plate was made. The word was passed to 

stand clear,” the last supporting wedge was knocked away, and 
Mrs. Bayley pronounced the ship's name and threw a bottle of 
champagne which, hanging by « blue ribbon frum the deck, was 
broken agalust the iron bows as the ponderous monster glided 
steadily and swiltly, stern first, into the river, where, catching the 
force of the rising Ude, she turned Up-s'reain aud was soon hidden 
trom the sight of the Jauuching party, 

The Hecate is one of four vessels, called the “ 
Monitor turret ships, ordered by the Govern 
months ago, 


Cyclops” class of 
t mnert about twelve 
Two were ordered from shipbuilders on the Thames, 
the third on the Clyde, and the fourth on the Tyne. The Hecate 
is the second launched. ‘These vessels are intended for the defeuco 
of our coasts and channel seas, aud it is contidontly expected that 
they will prove themselves good sea-boats. ‘I'wo Vversels constructed 
on a similar principle have made excellent passages—one to Mel- 
bourne, the Abyssinia, built by Messrs. Dudgeon; aud another, 
made for the protection of our Indian possessions, to Bombay. 
The Heeate, of 2107 tons burden by builders’ measurement, ‘is 
226 ft. in length, 46 1tt. in breadth, and has a depth of 16 ft. in the 
hold, She is made of iron throughout, and amidships a spaceabout 
120ft. in lepgth is inclosed, roughly speaking, by an elliptical 
breastwork of defensive armour- plating 9in. and 10 in. thick, 
backed by Mast India teak and lined with two thicknesses 
of }-in, iron plate. This bulwark, impenetrable to shot and shell, 
is cartied couwpletely round the vitals of the ship, protecting the 
engives, the apparatus to be used for steering in battle, and the 
powder-maguzines. Two turrets, similarly plated, rise above this 
breastwork, by which their revolving bases are protected. Each 
turret is pierced for two 18-ton guus, which will throw shot aud 
shell weighing about 450lb, The gun-carriages »re placed parallel 
to each other in the turret, and are fitted with Captain Scott's 
compressor plates, to counteract the recoil of the gun. Behind 
the carriage is placed horizontally a cylinder filled with oil and 
fitted with a piston, against which the carriage presses when the 
guu is fired, the clusticity of the compressed oil assisting to force 
the gun back into position. Th re are algo indiarubber buffers to 
decrease the effect of the shock. ‘The turret is made to perform 
a complete revolution on its axis in less than one minute by means 
of a pion worked by a small auxiliary engine, which is supplied 
with steam from the boilers of the principal engines, Between 
the turrets, and raised above them, is an armour-plated pilot- 
house, in which, during an action, the Captain is to take his place 
and give his orders to an officer, who communicates them by tele- 
graph to the engine-room and through speaking-tubes to those 
commanding in the turrets. When the ship is not in battle her 
course will be directed from the hurricane-deck, on which is the 
ordinary steering apparatus and a chart-house, On this deck also 
the ship's boats, litted by derricks attached to a light iron mast, 
are to be secured on “crutches’’ in rough weather. Ventilation 
is provided for by a downcast air-shaft and steam fans, which will 
drive fresh air through light iron pipes into all the compartments 
of the vessel. The armour-plated central portion of the ship has 
a double bottom, the space between the two skins being divided 
into water-tight cells, while the unprotected portions fore and aft 
are divided between decks into compartments separated by iron 
bulkheads, When afloat the Hecate drew 8 ft. 7 in. forward and 
11ft..10in. aft; but, when completely armoured and equipped, 
her draught will be 16 ft. 6in., the point of the ram with which 
she is armed being about 10 ft. below the water-line, There are 
no masts, the constructors trusting entirely te what Admiral Rous 
calls the ‘‘tea-kettle’’ for the means of driving therhip. She 
will be propelled by two four-bladed screws, worked by two pairs 


of engines of 250 nominal horse-power, made by Megsrs. Miller 
and Ravenhill on the banks of the Thames. ‘The ship will be 
completed in the Millwall Docks and will afterwards be seut to 
Devonport. 


. TURIN AND THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


We this week publish some further Iustrations of events con- 
nected with the official opening of the tunnel through the Alps 
usually known as the Mont Cenis Tunnel, although the tuunel 
does not really run under Mont Cenis at all. That particular 
mountain, however, being the most conspicuous object in the 
vicinity, serves to give a name to the great undertaking as well 
as any other. On the return from Bordepnechia to Turin, on 
Sept. 17, of the guests who had been invited to be present at the 
ceremonial, a grand sight awaited them. Those who arrived by 
the train reaching Turin at half-past eight p.m. found the city 
en féte and brilliantly illuminated, The beautiful Turin railway 
station was most splendidly lit up with Bengal lights, and had in 
fr ut a fine transparency representing ltaly and France joining 
hands, as shown in our Engraving. The ben Viale dei Ke pre- 
sented a most fantastic sight. The tunnel was most exactly 
copied, the entrance to it being of the precise pro ions; and 
this long gallery of fire, seen from the square of the railway 
station, was really fairylike. The streets were full of cobs, runnin 
from one hotel to another with travellers just arrived, who foun 
it impossible to get a room. The hotels were so crowded that many 
persons were obliged to sleep in cafés. 

At twelve o'clock precisely, on the 18th, there was theinau 
tion of the monument erecied to Paleocapa, in the Piazza San 
Quintino, Turin is full of modern monuments, and surely none 
deserved one better than Paleocapa, whose great works speak 
better than anything else of his powertul genius as a civil 
engineer, The ceremony was very simple, A pavilion had been 
erected under one of the arcades leading to square. The 
National Guard kept the square clear from the people. On 
Prince Cariguano arriving and taking his place in the crntre of a 
carpeted platform, Count Cittadella read a long discourse on the 
memory of his frievud whose statue they weie about to unveil, 
When Count Cittadella had finished readivg, the veil which 
covered the statue was removed, and the cheering of the people 
saluted the memory of & man who had greatly contributed to the 
achievement of one of those great victories which, far from carry- 
ing with them desolation and death, bear blessings to nations and 
millions. M. Lefranc, the French Minister of Public Works, who 
had arrived in time for the uncovering of the statue, was presented 
to Prince Carignano, and after a little chatting signed, with 
the rest of the authorities present, the proecs verbal of the 
ceremony. \ —— 

Next came the opening of the Industrial Museum of Turin. 
The ceremony of the inauguration took place in the large court- 
yard of the palace, which was elegan’ly covered over with trans- 
parent stripes. Signor Cast.gnolu, the Minister of Agrcultwe 
and Commerce, read a long speech, in which he recapitulated all 
that Italy had been doing since the unification—exhibitions at 
Florence, at Milan, at Naples; local exhibitions in nearly every 
one of the hundred cities; important companies for industrial 
development formed; new commercial relations opened with dis- 
tant countries; the mercantile marine becoming every day more 
important; ‘‘and,’’ said Signor Castaguola, ** why such a mar- 
vellous development? Because the people of Italy, like their 
Sovereign and Government, know and icel that it is their duty 
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to assure to the country tranquillity and peace. This development 
arises from the fact. that we, being united, and having no am- 
bitious aims, can only look forward to what may produce the 
economical welfare of the people.’’ ‘It is only just,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to pronounce a word of admiration for the House of 
Savoy, a member of which has been pleased to preside over these 
peaceful fétes, that as they were ever foremost in leading 
the Italians to the battle when the nation was not as yet consti- 
tuted, so likewise are they foremost in protecting and encouraging 
the material and economical development of their country.’ 


Prince Carignano having declared the museum opened, proceeded, 
together with the persons present, to inspect its different sections. 
On his crossing the pavilion the Prince was loudly cheered by the 
members of the working associations, who, with their respective 
flags, were ranged along the way. Though quite a new thing, 
the museum is pretty full of all sorts of national manufactures. 
Some of the carriages are very well built, more especially 
some light ambulances for field service. The machine depart- 
ment attracted most the attention of the Prince. A great mavy 
things might be noted which hitherto have been sold as “ Paris 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE RAILWAY STATION 1N TURIN, 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF PIETRO PALZOCAPA IN THE PIAZZA SAN QUINTINO, TURIN. 


mike,’’ but which now have an afiche with the words manufattur: 
nazionali, It seems that since the last disasters manufacturers 
find it is no longer of use to call French what is Italian, and they 
have had good sense enough not to change the “ Paris make”’ for 
a ‘ Berlin make.’ 

In the evening there was a grand banquet given by the muni- 
cipality of Turin, which proved a success. There were 
present Signor Visconti-Venosta, the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; M. de Rémusat, the French Foreign Minister; M. 
Lefranc, and many other distinguished personages. The toasts 


and speechcs were replete with sentiments of the most cordial 
mutual goodwill and hearty congratulations on the completion of 
one of the most stupendous engineering enterprises of this enter- 


pri age, 

The railway section between St. Michel and Modane being 
completed, it is expected that through service between France and 
aie bg the Mont Cenis Tunnel, will be established from the 


ON 'CHANGE IN THE FATHERLAND. 
Wuen we hear of a great European loan being taken up on the 
" xchange, do we wonder what manner of men are the 
capitalists who speculate in it, the brokers who distribute the in- 
Vestment, the jobbers who look out for small fluctuations in it, 
the practitioners who manipulate it, the authorities who commend 
or depreciate it? Probably we should be greatly disappointed if 
We were introduced to some of them—should fail to trace in their 
eeenances the high enterprise; the furrows of profound calcu- 
reg! Bo keen, clear judgment; the vast power of combina- 
thes rare faculty for organising, the habit of rapid decision, 
e gift of fertile resource, that we imagine must distinguish the 
ers whose operations affect whole kingdoms, and either 
—— or undermine the thrones on which Monarchs sit. A visit 
pty yo would scarcely satisfy us that the trian, 
gentlemen who seem to be permanent there, 
4nd ‘the quick, well-dressed, rather showy, new-hatted, stiff- 
ena ded, men of just a little more than fashion, who swing in 
out, were the arbiters of national prosperity to half Europe ; 
¥ & peep into the Bourse of—well, say of Frankfort, 
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ON CHANGE IN GERMANY: TYPES OF MONEY-BROKERS. 


Hamburg, Leipsic, lest we should offend Berlin and 
Vienna, would not reassure us. There, as on other 
money exchanges, there is a great Hebrew element always 
conspicuous, and yet itself so varying in type as to be difficult to 
characterise, while in many cases we are scarcely prepared to dive 
deeply enough into the analysis of character to form all our con- 
clusions from the rules of Lavater. It is better not to be too 
critical, as a glance at our Illustration (faithful sketch of typical 
representatives of the great German money interest) will show. 
One or two of these interesting personages may really have access 
to untold wealth; and it is always interesting to speculate, not 
with a man’s money, but about the man himself. There is no 
more disappointing person to be introduced to than a millionaire, 
& great capitalist, a man of immense influence in the City—a lead- 
ing financier. Ten to one but you find him nothing at all like 
what your fancy had painted him. We have, in the old days, 
seen a great commercial magnate, dressed in a broad-tailed, black 
coat, tightish trousers, bulgy shoes, and a rather frowsy hat, go 
into Bannister’s, the butcher's, then in Threadneedle-street, and 
buy a steak to take into the old “ Fleece,’ there to be broiled 
on the gridiron for his lunch. There was a venerable capitalist 
who used to dine every dwy at Izant’s for shilling, though he 
had a heavy service of plate and a couple of bulky footmen at 
home. You may hear a shabby, snufty, wizened-looking atomy 
of a fellow, whose whole wardrobe isn’t worth eighteen shillings, 
haggling about an eighth per cent on a sum so large that even 
this eighth would be a fortune to you or me. Among the great 
men of the group represented in our Engraving perhaps the 
interesting-looking gentleman in a cap—first on the right of the 
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third row from the top—promises as well as any to become a great 
monetary influence; but for calculable probability of wealth, sup- 
posing his scruples should keep him within the operation of the 
criminal law, probably our heavy Israelitish friend, second from 
the bottom on the left, would be a safe man to count upon. The 
gentleman near the top, with a sagacious twist in his countenance, 
is a sham, or why is he among the jobbers in the Lower Bourse at 
his time of life? He and some of those about him, including, it 
is to be feared, the venerable gentleman with the bald head 
and the beard, will either retire with some small coup or 
be found in some mean purliew of the Exchange ready 
to propound a certainly profitable scheme in exchange for a tavern 
dinner and the means wherewith to write out a prospectus. 
There were, and perhaps still are, poor rogues or poor fools of this 
sort about our own Capel-court—men who carried stumps of quill- 
pens along ‘with scraps of bread and cheese in their hats, and were 
to be found in a tap-room that was once under the old Auction 
Mart, but is now moved to a spot which we will not divulge, lest 
our readers should go there, and by too much custom during the 
coming winter, deteriorate the quality of the mulled porter or 
lessen the now liberal shake of ground ginger which crowns the 
foaming draught. Certainly, even in the Upper and Middie 
Bourse (for so is the foreigu ‘Change divided), the representatives 
of the Money Market abroad are more fully flavoured with our 
own Duke's-place and Goodman’s-fields than might be expected 
by people only conversant with the pleasant resort near Bartho- 
lomew-lane; but this ouly makes our speculations on character 
the more subtle in tracing the variety that is porsilie amidst 


likeness, 
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MR. W. E. FORSTER ON EDUCATION. 
Ture new Mechanics’ Institute at Bradford was opened on 
Monday. The building, which covers an area of 1600 square 

auras, 13 situate in the centre of the town, having frontages to 
Bowiing-green, Tyrrel-strect, and Market-street. The external 
appearance of the builling is of the Italian style of architecture, 
The land cost £12,500, and the building a farther sum of £20,000, 
The new building was formally opened shortly after noon by Mr. 
W. E. Forster, M P. 

Mr. Forster, in the course of his speovh, said that when he first 
came to Bradford the friends of mechanics’ institutes all over the 
country were beginning to fiad out that it was impossible to carry 
out the objects they were intended to do, except in rare cases, 
because the mechanics had no clementary education upon which 
to ground scientific knowledge, and consequently the institutes 
had to be turned very much into elementary schools and night 
clasies rather than for the teaching of science and the higher 
literature they had hoped to give. But now they would be able 
to secure the elementary education of children otherwise, and con- 
sequently these institutions would have that foundation which 
would einble them to tulfil the original object of their promoters. 
That put them in a perfectly different position. But now it was 
said shat there would bs no need for such institutes, as they would 
have both better elementary and better secondary schools. He 
was glad to see that in Bradford they had answered so strongly 
in favour of the increased need of these institutes. They wanted 
voluntary effort to watch the State, and take care men in his 
position and the Government generally, in all things relating to 
these matters—affecting, as they did, the social relations of the 
people—s»ould do their duty, aud not exceed their duty. They 
also wanted voluntary effort to throw light and zeal into local 


action, which could only be obtained by local effort, and for which | 
they could not rely upon State drection, Then also all the efforts | 


of the State, however great, required to be supplemented; and, 
in fact, it was necessary they should have all classes taking an 
interest in the matter to see that those efforts were made, and to 


cee that everything that was done was made the best possible uso | 
of. There was no rest for them in fighting the enemy—ignorance; | 


and if they would allow him he would point out two or three 
principal directions in which it seemed to him those of them 
who cared about the real education of the country, and 
wishel to diminish the ignorance, could bestir themselves to 
advantags. He was not now talking so much about the 
passing of laws as the working out of laws. 
they hid passed a general measure which he trusted would give 


| said they never 


| friends. of the managers of a school, they 


As they knew, | 


provi-ion for elementary education throughout the country. They | 


had also provided for secondary education through the old 
grammar-schools, He was glad its effect had reached Bradford, 
wud he trasted their old grammar-school had been so re-framed 
and put into such a form for the future that it would prove a 
benetit to the town. They had also gone from the grammar- 
school to a higher education, and now the Universities of the 
country were national, The Legislature had attempted, at least, 
to meet the difficulsies of t e@ case, He thought he might make 
this @ mand—tha’ a fair trial should be given to the Act, and that 
trial should be @ practical aud not a theoretical one, as to how the 
Act re lly worked. At the same time, he trusted he wonld not be 
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which the Universities could give him, as the young man who had 
gone into the business of life at twenty-one, or about that time, 
before his tastes had palled, and his having the practical teaching 
of the work of life and the lessons which failure in that work 
taught him, There was another question in. which there was 
much work to do, Thé Endowed Schools Commissioners had held, 
he thought rightly, that where free education was to be given it 
should be given to boys and girls selected by merit, and not given 
by favour or patronage ; but, as the general principle, they had met 
with much opposition. He felt very strongly on this apeemate 
because he believed that on the support which he trusted woul 

be given by the country aos to the Government and Com- 
missioners in carrying out those p 1 z 

of their effort, which he had so deeply at heart, and it was this, 
that they should really open a career to the clever boys and 
of all classes throughout the country. The Bishop of Exeter, 
when they were talking the matter over In the Commission, gave 
them his experience—and no one had had a greater expe- 


| rience than the Bishop—that three in every thousand would 


be the maximum of those who by their natural faculty and 
by their taste—for both must be taken into account—were 
fitted for a higher edtication than that which they otherwise would 
have had; and were, in fact, born with the power to use the tools, 
if they gave them the knowledge as to how to use that power. 
He was surprised when he heard these numbers were so small, but 
he did not know that he was surprised now, \ 
of social life, and saw them as they were illustrated around him. 
Because it was not only that the boys ought to have special 
faculties, but they ought to have a taste for learning, and the 
desire to make use of these faculties in the direction of scholastic 
teaching. There was many a clever boy with energy and power, 
who would rise in business and make a fortune, who was not the 
boy they would pick out to send from a grammar-school to a Uni- 
versity by an exhibition, and who otherwise would not have been 
able to go there. But what they did demand was this—and he 
should not be satisfied until they had it—that the country should 
have the opportunity of obtaining the services of all those 


echolastie education than that to which they were born, But he 
would get that from these free exhibitions, This 
given to those children who were the humble 
could only give it by 
some selections of merit. He had gone into the figures with 
regard to the educational position of Bradford, and he was glad 
to find that, although they had a deficiency in elemen‘ary educa- 
tion, which was not a deficiency equal to what was found in a 
great many towns, taking the present population, there were some- 
where about 9000 boys in the elementary schools, Well, taking 
the Bishop of Exeter's estimate of the number who were specially 
fitted for the higher teaching, that would give twenty-seven boys 
to whom it would be an unkiudness, as well as an uukindness to 
the State, not to give them the opportunity of exercising 
the talents Ged had given them, Consequently, he thought 
the grammar-schools should be so managed that twenty- 
sevin boys in those exhibitions should always be present 
in them. That would imply that the public elementary 


free teaching being 


| schools in Bradford would compete for five exhibitions in every 


unprepared to meet and considir most fairly any amendment | 
which might b+ suggested; but what he wanted chiefly to arrest | 


their a tention for a very short time for was the work they could do 
thro igbout th: country now that they had got those laws passed. 
As th y knew, the Commissioners of the Endowed Schools were 
studying every endowment throughout the country, and looking 
what imp ovement it wanted, and considering how that improve- 
ment cou'd he effected, Well, they had got schemes put before 
them of which thelocalauthorities approved, aud they had been de- 
vi-ed wit! all the ability they could bring to bear upon the matter. 
Thov had he was glad to find, before them the only man who in 
Evgland was bes: qualified to inform them in this matter in the 
peis u of the Bishop of Exeter, who had so kindly consented to 
preside at the meeting; and he felt anything he had to say on 
that matter must come with much less weight than anything he 
(the Bishop) could say if he were inclined to address them on 
that sudject. He thought the Bishop would probably agree with 
him that secondary education was to be somewhat changed; for 
hitherto it had not met the real wauts of the country, The old 
grammar-schocls were formed almost entirely upon the advantage 
that Latin and Greek well taught gave to the boys, They now 
found that they could not do with the smallamount of kuowledge 
that was given by Latin and Greck, but that they must have a 
knowledge of modern languages, He believed the time would 
come when no child would be turned out in the condition 
which, he was sorry to say, he was turned out from 
school, but that they would each have made a thorough 
mastery of the French and German longuages, Then it was also 
necessary they should know something of the rudiments of science ; 
and here again he thought of his own wants, aud how, at any 
rate, he would have been much strengthened by euch scientific 
education as many of the young men would now obtain. There 
was just one large advantage which ho thought might be obtained 
by scientific knowledge—that was, that any man dealing with 
politics, or who had to address his fellow-men, and convince them, 
and rouse them, was at an enormous disadvantage compared with 
a man who understood the facts of science. Schools had two 
objects; one was to give knowledge and the other was to train 
the brain, increase the mental power—to make a man s better 
thinking man, with better reasoning faculties, and to give him 
that care and attention in dealing with facts which a really care- 
ful grounding in knowledge enabled him te obtain. And there 
was no doubt that, so'far as training was concerned, to present the 
whole system of the two dead languages was a great disadvantage 
for the teachers of ecience and modern languages, partly on 
account of the nature of the languages themselves, but still more 
go because the present teachers understood those two subjects of 
teaching very well, and did not so well understand the new ones ; 
and then he inherited the organisation of centuries in enabling 
that kind of knowledge to be given with that kind of weight and 
care which made it good learning. However, that was a de- 
ficiency which would correct itself every day by the demand for 
scientitic teaching, and for the teaching of modern languages. 
Not that they would ever get rid of Latin or Greek. These 
would always remain the ornaments of education, which polished 
scholars felt could not be—and Latin especially—dispeused with. 
But when men said that it was impossible to have this kind of 
education without a knowledge of Latin and Greek, his reply was, 
How did the old Romans and Greeks make their languages, which 
had been the glory of the world ever since they lived, when they 
had no dead languages by which their brains could be trained ? 
Well, there was one point in regard to secondary education on 
which he would say one word. There was no doubt that, so far 
as elementary schools were concerned, one great difficulty with 
which they had to contend was the very short time which 
children went to school. But he thought the same difficulty ex- 
tended in the opposite way, and applied to the highest edu- 
cation. It used to be the rule that a young man could take his 
degree at the University and enter on active life, or be working at 
a profession by the time he was of age—twenty-one. It was now 
very often nearer twenty-three before he could take his degree, 
and he wanted to ask those connected with the Universities to take 
this statement for what it would be worth when he said that he 
fully believed if they meant the Universities to keep their posi- 
tion—not merely as a school for the training of scholars, but as 
the highe-t schools which were sending out young men to fight 


the battle of life—they must be prepared to begin that battle when | 


they began their manhood; that was, when they became twenty- 
one. A lirge proportion of people could not afford to keep their 
children longer than that age, and they would also find that what- 
ever might be the advantages of a University education there was 
an advantage which the teaching of the work of life gave, and the 
young man who left the Universities at nearly twenty-three would 
not be so well fitted for business with even the mere learning 


year. He thonght that this was only a matter that required 
to be stated in Bradford to be speedily met. He could do 
a little himself, and he knew that many others would be glad to 


| join him. He should be glad, if they could arrange the details in 


the management of the new grammar school, to become respon- 
sible for two boys in the elementary classes at the grammar school 
yearly. He would prefer, in order that the experiment should be 
fairly and fully tried, that one should be admitted to the junior 
branch of the school and the other to the senior branch, and that 
it should apply to the public elementary schools throughout the 
town. Some fault had been found with the code it had been his 
business to introduce lately that it seemed to rest entirely upon 
those three necessary rudiments of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing; bet his only reply to that was that he thought those who 
objected were not aware of the ignorance in the country with 
which he had to deal. He was hopeful that before very long, in 
the comparatively short time that the child of a labouring man 
was able to attend school, something more than the rudiments 
would be taught, and that the facts of geography, the facts of the 
history of our own country, and some cf the facts of nature, the 
foundation of a scientific teaching, would be imparted to them, 
But they must not go on too fast in this matter; they must not 
attempt to teach those higher branches of education before the 
children had attained that knowledge of the mere elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, without which it would be per- 
fectly useless to attempt to teach them more. After referring to 
the special difficulties attending legislation on the subject of com- 
ee attendance at school, Mr. Forster said they were constantly 
earing of a special claim for educational cffort, and that claim 
was based upon the legislative measures which had been lately 
passed giving power to almost all classes of the community— 
giving power to every head of a family in towns. It was said 
how dangerous would be the use of that power unless those 
who had it were taught and educated. Well, there was much 
truth in that. THe was one of those who never would listen to 
the cry which was frequently heard, not to give that power till 
they hed given that teaching, and that for two reasons, First, he 
doubted very much whether they should get the teaching if they 
did not at once give the power; and, secondly, because that teach- 
ing at schools was, after all, not all the teaching in life. There 
was much teaching in the daily life of every Englishman which 
fitted him for the exercise of the rights of citizenship quite inde- 
pendent of the knowledge he obtained at school. He also felt 
that no greater or more powerful stimulus could be given to the 
cause of education than the fact that the power would be in the 
hands of the voters when the voters existed, and he was glad to 
find that it wasso. They must not suppose, however, that educa- 
tion alone would be sufficient to remove all fear of that kind. 
Many men were looking with anxiety, with greater anxiety than 
he felt, upon the prospect of politics for the next few years. It 
was feared that in England they might follow the example of 
their neighbours on the Continent, that something like the con- 
vulsions which were so lamented there might happen in this 
country. He had not that fear. They had avoided these con- 
vulsions hitherto, and he believed they had that virtue among 
them which, spite of ail their great faults, would, with God's 
blessing, enable them to avoid them in the future. No doubt, as 
was always the case when power came to a new class, some claims 
were started which were inconsistent with the truth, inconsistent 
with justice to either class, inconsistent with the interests of those 
who advocated them. But he had confidence in that common 
sense of the English people which would enable them 
to -resist those claims where they should be resisted, 
and still more to take away reasonable forms of them 
by making provisions which ought to be made. Education 
gave strength to the individual, strength to resist others, an 
thereby removed @ great cause of crime and misery, because it 
made it less easy to oppress and injure the individual who had the 
power of knowledge. It gave also to some extent better taste, 
and removed a man from gross temptation. But it did not give— 
it never would give in itself—power to resist temptation from 
within. Man did not obtain self-control, did not obtain power to 
exercise self-denial by school learning, or any kind of education 
and therefore they should not suppose that all was done by good 
schools even when they got them. They were as well aware of 
that as he was. Although there was a difference as to the extent 
to which religion and education should be united, he believed that 
there was not an individual present who did not agree with him, 
that the principle upon which they must rest in their hope for the 
future of the country, and for these questions being solved with- 
out danger to the inhabitants of this country, was not education, 
but upon the belief that high principle and Christian feeling 
would continue to be characteristic of Englishmen. There was 


youths | 


rinciples depended the success | f 


when he saw the facts | 


youths | 
who had this special quality of gaining the advantage of a higher 


asthis, They had great faults in England, 


and when he 


went abroad he found every day how he had to comp, 
his country disadvantageously with many countries, Int with: 
’ « 


out making comparisons, he thought that in Englaud theo 
had one advantage, and it was this—that it was a re y 
principle in almost every town, every locality, that th, = 


look ont to see how they could help their fellow-men, Haga 
there would be no class warin England while each class was try ih 
to help atiother. ‘There would be no real danger to property. 5 
that danger to society which an attack upon property bx Ban with. 


because, after all, there was an attempt to perform the dutics ; 
property. There wasa feeling that there were dutiesincumbent yy : 
property, aud that its rights could only be preserved as r 
the duties which theso rights enable them to exercise 
performed, 


f 
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were 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Tue incapacity of the English to amuse themselves is a 
very old topic, but the subject of which it forms a part is 
not likely svon to be exhausted. The theatrical scason has 
again set in, and what are our prospects for the winter? 
Every cultivated person would be glad to see more of 
Shakspeare on the stage, and there are—or are supposed to 
be—some symptoms of a reaction in the public mind in 
favour of what is called legitimate drama. We confess 
our faith in the likelihood of any such change is not great, 
Nor does it look as if general popular culture would expe- 
dite it. The causes of what is called “the decay of the 
drama”’ lie too deep to be reached by ordinary education, 
and there is no ground to hope that twenty years hence, 
when school boards have done some of their work in 
England, Shakspeare will be any better liked by the multi- 
tude than he is now. We fear, we must say, with the spec- 
tacle of the United States before us, that the chances are 
the other way. But there are certain minor matters in 
which great improvements might be made, taking the public 
taste just as it is, 

In the first place, theatres might be made more com- 
fortable. The pit is almost everywhere susceptible of great 
improvement, and the means of ingress and egress should 
be made easy. These are trifles, but worth attending to. 

The next matter which occurs to us is more serious. It 
is well known that railways have made an immense dif- 
ference in the numbers of the population on which the London 
theatres now draw for their audiences. People can run up 
to town by the train and get home again the same night at a 
reasonable hour. One consequence of this is that managers 
now “run” a successful piece till it is, so to speak, boiled 
to rags; and, though there may be ten theatres all going at 
the same time, it may be impossible for the man who wants 
amusement in the evening to find a pleasant novelty at any 
one of them, The Adelphi has been running one particular 
piece for a hundred nights; so has the Olympic; 50 
has the Haymarket; so has the Globe; and you get 
positively sick of seeing the same announcements week after 
week. Not only is this the case with the leading play, 
the joint of the evening’s meal; it is the same with the /erer 
de rideau, or the after-piece, Night after night the perform- 
ances commence with “'The Serious Family,” or “ Good for 
Nothing,” or “ Number One Round the Corner,” or some 
other stock piece. Unless we err, during the whole run of 
“Joan of Arc’? at the Queen's the lever de rideau has been 
“The Day After the Wedding.” ‘There may be, and often 
are, reasons of economy for this policy; but, however well 
theatres fill, they would fill better if the bill of fare were 
more varied. One of the pieces given in the course of the 
evening ought to be changed after about a fortnight’s run, 
if itis merely a lever de rideau ; and if something were taken, 
in cost, from the scenery of the leading play and bestowed 
upon, so to speak, the soup or fish of the evening, it would 
pay in the long run; for people would go to theatres who 
do not now go, there being nothing new to see. 

The decay of the provincial drama proper is a subject that 
we will not meddle with; but it is surely a little surprising 
that, neither by joint-stock enterprise nor otherwise, are there 
any suburban theatres such as persons of taste could care to 
frequent. We believe that well-conducted small theatres 
actually in the suburbs would pay. Clapham and Islington 
are reputed “serious” places; but is it not probable that a 
small theatre, such as a gentleman could take his wife to, 
would succeed at Highbury, Upper Holloway, or placed be- 
tween the Plough at Clapham and Angell ‘fown, Brixton * 
There are a number of difficulties, commercial and other, 
but none that could not be overcome. The want of suburban 
concert-rooms, where you could regularly resort to hear good 
music, just as you can regularly go to the “ Monday Pop,’ 
seems even more curious than the want of suburban theatres. 
We are a queer people, we English. If we would only take 
a leaf here and there out of the books of our French and 


another aspect in which they might look upon institutes such | German neighbours ! 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
ince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, is expected to leave Balmoral and 
so to Windsor Castle either at the close of this month or the beginning 


of November. x 
ARDWE h ven peritiiesion for the band of a tegt- 
tor Guard Fiber ie neva at Musical festival next summer, wt 
+, GOSCHER, fe! anied by Admiral Sir S.C. Dacres, Captain Hall 
. n Gots isin, rita a Dera rt on Monday on in rand to 
fo the Government men 
Mr, BRian?, having returned from Scotland, has this weck been on & 
tour in the Isle of Wight. 
, DE LA WARR, Sin B, LUGARD, AND MR. J. GC. O'DOWD 
Basen! Commissioners for carrying into effect the provisions ot the Aint 


Kegulation Act relating to the payment of money to officers in respect 
theit commissions. 


ERT STUART, Esq., Q.0., Ohief Justice of the High Court of Judica- 
mn the North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of Fort William, in 
pevgal, has had the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by the 
Queen. 

Tuer SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR has, with the concurrence of the 

ords Commissioners of the Admiralty, partes Sir Alexander Armstrong, 
k.C.B., Director-General of the Medical Depart: entof the Navy, a member 
of the senate of the Army Medical School at the Ropal Victoria Hospital at 
Netley. 

RD KIMBERLEY, in presiding, on Tuesd. the closing ceremonial 
of ube Norwich Industiial Exhibition, took pr iF on to ray a few words in 
defence of such displays, in the face of an oft-expressed desire to depreciate 
their utility. 


R, ALDERMAN GIBBONS, tho Lord Mayor elect, has appointed as his 
cuaplaln dating his mayotalty the Rey. :¢. i Goran M.A., Rector of St, 
Benedict and St. Peter's, Paul’s Wharf, and Minor Canon and Almoner of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 


TuE REY. 8, G. PHEAR, B.D., tutor, has been appointed Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in succession to the late Dr, Archibald 
Gratwicke. 


ALL THE ARGYLESHIRE HILLS were covered with snow last Satutday. 


A SUBMARINE CABLE is being laid from Lowestoft to Germany by the 
German Union Telegraph Company,” 


Mr. JOuN ScoTt, the well-known horse-trainer, died on Wednesday, 
aged seventy-seven. 


AN EXPLOSION OF FIREDAMP took place at the Gadley Coal-pit, Aber- 
dare,on Wednesdey morning. Four men were killed and three were injured, 


LorD BESSBOROUGH, in presiding at a Kilkenny farmers’ club dinner, 
spoke of the general prosperity of Ireland as being most cheering. Mr. B. 
Osborne, M.P., in responding to a toast, held that the real home rule re- 
quired by Ireland was the residence of the native proprietary, 


TuE CITY COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS have authorised the extension 
of asphalte paving, at a cost of more than £6000, It is probable that 
Queen Victoria-street will be opened for traffic by Nov. 9. 


ONE OF THE ASSISTANT WARDERS at tho Portsmouth Dockyard 
Extension Works bas been violently attacked by a convict, and lies in a 
dangerous condition, , 


Tur ADMIRALTY communicates the gratifying intelligenco that the 
crew of the Megera are all saved, and that Capiain Thrupp may be shortly 
expected in Englund. The telegram is from the captain himself, who dates 
it from Point de Gaile, 


THE WINTER SESSION FOR THE FACULTIES OF ARTS, Laws, and Science, 
at Univerrity College, was commenced, on T'nesday, with an inavgural 
lecture on “ The Study of Latin in Past Centuries,” by Professor Robinson 
Ellie. 


Toe COMMITTEE OF THE BALLOT SOCIETY draw attention to the im- 
portance of Town Councils supporting, by petitions to the House of 
Commoss, the Government measure for adopting vote by ballot in 
municipal as well as Parliamentary elections, 


SOME INDIAN CORN, which had been grown at Birkdale, 
was exhibited in the Liverpool Exchange News-Rooms on Tuesday, where 
it excited considerable attention. The plants were 1éfr, high and Sin. in 
the stem, and the grains were as large and thorovghily ripened as if grown 
in the tropics. 


THE DRIVER OF A HANSOM CAB, who had run over and injured a 
woman in the Fulham-road, was deprived of his license, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, at the Middlesex Sessions, 
on Tuesday. 


AMONG THE LOTS recently set up at the Hotel Drouot was a set of 
o;ster shells, being those of the only dozen of oysters that entered Paris 
daring the siege. The oysters were sold for 12f, by the Prus-ians to 
marauder, who sold them to one of the principal restaurateurs of the 
Boulevard de Montmartre for 100f., and tne latter dispored of them at 
20f.each, He obtained for the shells at the sale 32f, it is said, from 
an American purchaser. 


ALFRED HAWKSWELL, late manager of the branch of the York Union 
Bank at Thirsk, who has been charged with embezzlement, and twice 
remanded on bail, was brought before the Thirsk Bench on Monday, charged 
with the le-ser offence of larceny. He admitted that in July, 1866, he had 
appropriated £13 from the account of Mr. Levers, innkeeper, and was 
committed for trial at the Northallerton Sessions, bail being accepted, 


THIRTY-EIGHT SOUTH LONDON TRADESMEN were summoned last week 
for having unjust weights and measures in their possession. The listcom prised 
ten chandlers, six grocers, five publicans ; cheesemongera and coal-dealers 
four each ; ham-dealers and bakers two each ; and one each of eating-house 
keepers, butchers, oilmen, and hair and glue merchants, In two cases 


ri had been previous convictions, and the total amount of fines was 
E44 10s, 


A FOREIGNER NAMED KAUFFMAN, described as an importer of foreign 
goods, was, last Saturday, fined £30 at the Lambeth Police Court, with the 


L 


nesr Southport, 


alternative of three months’ imprisonment, for having worked an illicit | 


still, He was further sentenced to be imprisoned for six weeks for a violent 
Assault upon a revenue ¢fflcer who discovered him at his illegal work. 


Two Yourns were charged, at the Guildhall Police Court, on Tuesday, 
With firing a novel piece of ordnance in the street, They had extemporised 
& cannon out of a piece of garpipe, and the noise of the explosion co alarmed 
& woman who was passing that she fell and broke her thigh. She is nowin 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and until she is sufliciently recovered to appear 
the prisoners are remanded, 


COLONEL TOMLINE’S QUARREL with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Tospecting the right of the subject to have silver builion converted into 
coinage will not have been forgotten, Althongh worsted in the law courts, 
the hon. gentleman has offered a bar of silver worth £100 to the Newcastle 


strike committee if they can induce Mr, Gladstone or Mr, Lowe to have the 
bullion coined for them, 


PROFESSOR DAVID H, MAMAN, of the U 


nited States Military Academy 
at West Pi 


\ oint, known as one of the leading instructors there, drowned him- 
felf, on the 16th ult., by jumping from a steam-boat on the Hudson River. 
He was seventy years of age, and, as there were repor's of hix being placed 
on the retired list, the dread of this so wrought upon his mind that, in a fit 
of temporary insanity, he destroyed himself, 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS met on Wedne 


sday at Leeds, when Sir 
John Pakington, 


; &s president, delivered the introductory address. He chose 
for his subject the condition of the working classes of this country, dwelling 
chiefly upon the recent measures for their education, and pointing out the 
necessity for an improvement in their homes ard in the meens of innocent 
recreation, 

AN EXPLOSION OF PARAFFIN OIL, at Chelsea, on Wednerday, was the 
Cause cf injury to no less then sixteen persone, and in the case of some of 
them it is feared that fatal results will ensue. The explosion took place in 
& shop in Manor-street, King’s-road, Chelsea, and the frents of both house 


nd shop were blown into the road. 1t was come time before the fire was 
extinguished, 


MR. PARRAM, publisher, of the Strand, was regain com mitted for trial, 
on Wednetday, on @ charge of having libelled kdmord Walter Pook, by 
Kiliog copies of a pamphlet entitled “The Eltham Tragedy Reviewed. 
The defendant had been previously sent for trie] cn a similer charge, but 
the grand jury at the Central Criminal Court ignored the bill. 


a THE REVENUE RETURNS for the year as well as for the quarter ending 
“cpt. 00 Were iseued Jast Saturday evening. Dnring the thrre months the 
national receipts amounted to £15,014 200, a net increase of £811,787 upon 
the Corresponding period of 1870, The inceme for the sear bas been 
£71,284,196, a decreace of £587,279 from the totals of the previous twelve 
months, The falling off has been under the headings of customs, texes, 
and property tax, 
THE COAL fn the v 
become ignited throug 


the workin 


orkings of a collicry at Darton, near Barrsley, has 
h the explosion of pas, A hole lied teen driven into 
€8 of the Woolsey Colliery, which bourds the Dartcn pit, and on 
fi naked light, with which the pit is worked, being applicd, the coal cavgbt 
Paki By the advice of the Government inspector #nd district mining 
reineers, stoppages have been built to cut off the sir and extingvish the 


fre. Th 1 been 
entirely sl heed is the property of Mr, Henry Ledge, Work bas 


| strange this, if true; and I think it must be true, for if a lot of 


| phrase this; but what on enormous werk 1t involves ! 
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i. a THE LOUNGER, 
+ DRUCE Is not a strong man—hardly strong enoug i 

place. But he has had to encounter ancemnaiie dificult pel pad 
that severe article which appeared in the Zimes of ‘Tuesday I 
think the writer scarcely did justice to our Home Secretary. Mr 

Bruce made one great mistake: his Licensing Bill was an unmiti- 
pated blunder, But, after looking carefully over the list of the 
al 


of the Session, which now lies on my table, and calling i 

T heard and saw last Session, 1 poder by discover that Mr Brive 
made any other grave mistake. True, Ire proposed a number of 
measures which he could not carry. But why could he not carry 
them? Because he could not get the time ; and that he could not 
was not his fault. The Times represents Mr. Bruce as sitting 
pensive on & bench and wasting valuable time. It is clear to me 
that the writer of this article is not one of the Times’ reporting 
staff. All who were obliged to be constantly in attendance 
at the House will laugh at this picture. No Minister ever 
struggled harder to get his measures forward than Mr. Bruce 
did last Session, but he was always baffled and beaten by want of 
time. The Times says that “ if Mr. Bruce were determiped to go 
on with measures of vital importance after one o'clock rather than 
not goon with them at all, he would find support in public 
opinion and in the House of Commons.” * After one o'clock !”” 
Why, the House almost uniformly for weeks and weeks sat on till 
half-past two, three, and several times until nearly four o'clock; 
and what does this writer suppose the Ministers and the Houso 
were doing all that time if they were not pushing on the work? 
Butit is not true that the House, as a rule, will allow very grave 
and important and opposed measures to be passed atter one 
o'clock. Nor is it right that it should. ‘Lhe Times writer seems 
to think that a Minister, if he will but be resolute, can bear down 
all opposition. Here is another proof that the writer knows little 
or nothing of what goes on in the House after midnight. The 
truth is, that a small but determined minority can at that 
hour, by making successive motions of ad journment, bafile 
the most resolute Minister. Mr. Bruce is certainly not open 
to the charge of readily giving way to a factions minority. 
On the contrary, he has often been blamed for carrying on 
a hopeless struggle too long. Whose fault, then, to come 
to the point, was it that so few of the important bills 
brought in last Session passed? Well, in the first place, the 
Government propoved too many bills. Very early in the Session 
I discerned that, under the most favourable circumstances, not 
half the important Government bills could be carried. But this 
was not exclusively Mr, Bruce's fault. It was the fault of the 
Cabinet. I was told last Session that no list of departmental 
bills was, before the Session began, presented to the Cabinet, but 
that each department sent in its bills to be proposed to Parlin- 


ment without the supervision or control of the Cabinet Very | 


. 


the bills had been placed before the Cabinet it would have | 
been apparent that work had been prepared more tlian suf- 
ficient for two Sessions. This was a very serious thistake ; 
more serious than outsiders will be likely to percsive. In 
the first place, hopes wére raised which were sure to 

disappointed; and, secondly, the bills which were doomed 
not to be passed occupied some time, and thereby impeded 
the progress of others, Indeed, 1 may say that if fewer | 
fmeasnres had been proposed more might have been carried, 
I have heard that it was the custom in Sir Robert Peel's time for 
the Prime Minister himeelf to look over the list of the departmental 
bills before Parliament met, and to decide what bills should be 
brought forward and what postponed. If this custom has fallen into 
desuetude, surely it had better be revived, But, after all, the sin 
of wasting time and hindering the carrying of more important 
measures is chargeable upon the conspirators who deliberately 
and with malice aforethought wasted it to defeat the Army and 
Ballot Bills, The 7imes thinks that the Ballot Bill ought to have 
been postponed—postponed sine die it means, of course, But | 
postponement, even for a Session, pledged to it as the Government 
was, was impossible, J have written thus at length on this subject 
because I, in common with Englishmen generally, do not like to | 
see an honest, conscientious, hard-working, though it may be not 
a very stroug map, uvjustiy run dowr. 


Solomon has something in his Book of Proverbs about men 
meddling with things too high for them. Messrs. Potter, Odger, 
and their colleagues are certainly doing this. Mr, Potter, in the 
Times of Tuesday, gives us the programme of reforms which these 
gentlemen wish to ashieve:—Ist, Reform of the Monarchy; 
2nd, reform of the House of Lords; $rd, further Parliamentary 


reform; 4th, the disestablishment and disendowment of the | 


English Church; 5th, reform ‘in the tenure of land; 6th, the 
removal of the insuperable difficulties in the way of the entrance | 
of working men into Parliament. Well, now, let us suppose that 

Mr. Potter and forty like-minded men were in Parliament, how 


would they set about their reforms, especially the Ist, 2nd, 4th, | 


and 5th? With regard to the 6th, he will probably get the 
Ballot next year, and if by means of secret voting working men 
cannot be got into the House of Commons, what else can be done ? 
I mean, what can legisiation do? But to return to Mr. Potter 
and his forty. How, if they were in Parliament, would 
they go to work to reform. the Monarchy and the House 
of Lords? I have not a doubt that the House of Lords 
will be reformed. Not much longer will the people tolerate 
that House as it is. At present the ordinary work is done by 
thirty or forty peers out of 456, which was the number in 1870, 
exclusive of fitteen minors. But when the House of Commons is 
to be flouted up rush some 250 more, who are too lazy or too fond 


| nothing but ridiculous flattery to say that 


| wisely), in 


| Corporation, 


of pleasure to attend except ou these extraordinary occusions, 
Well, this must be reformed, It is unreasonable, itis becoming 
intolerable, that 200 hereditary sybarites should have the power 
thus to thwart the will of the people. But are Messrs, Potter 
and Co, the men to achieve this reforms J venture to 
assert that nota soul of them has the haziest notion how it is to 
be done. Have they ever considered that there is positively no | 
constitutional method of doing this a) extra (from without) ¥ At | 
present nothing can be done constitutionally without the consent | 
of the Lords, 1 have a notion that the Lords will do it them- | 
selves—pradually, tentatively, as all great, coustitutional reforms 
(happily for us, 1 think) are achieved ip this country. Perhaps | 
they wiil begin by consenting to the introduction of life peers, 
Then as to the disestablishment of the English Church. Simple 
! This too, 
be done some day, but not yet. | 
It could not be done now, ‘The greatest Minieter that ever lived, 
could we get sucha man into power, cowd not do it. This old 
tree is still too fast rooted to be torn up without a violence im- 
perilling the peace of the nation. But there are signe, 1 think, 
that Time, the greatest of all innovators—old Ldaxr Rerum, as he 
was of old called, or Saturn, who devoured his own children—is 
silently at work at the roots, Solet us wait paticntiy forthe hour 
and the man—who, with the hour, will be :ure to appear? And 
now let me take the liberty to offer a tugecstion to Merers. P otter 
and Co, It is this:—‘‘ Cease to meddle with things too high for 
you.’ There is work for you to do in the world, av there is for us | 
all; but believe me, if you attempt work so utterly ‘ abocon your 
might” as that which you have eet forth in your jaogiamme, you 
will do nothing. 


no doubt, will have to 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
The visit of Mr. Sothern to America is to us a serious matter. 


We can ill sflord to lose eo popular and painstaking an actor, who | 


has kept the Haymarket alive jor many years. Apart from ruch 
genuine tuccerses es Lord Dundieary and Davia Ganick, Mr. 
Sothern has been the meats of giving us many a good play; and 
in everything he has done he hae shown Lew theroughily he uncer- 
stands the mechanical business of his art, without which the best 
acting goes for nothing. It is quite uncertain how long Mr. 


thern may remain in America. He may he back at the Hay- 
oer ogaa in May. Of course; if Le wak«s a great cuccers he 


—EEEE 


KK 


nfortuvately, Mr. Sothern has 
largest theatres in New York— 
t fear lest the extent of the house 
laborate business, which must be 
reary is to be appreciated. The 
connected with this character is rather 


you are aware that the character 
» or the American 


will possibly stay away longer. U 
engaged to appear at one of the 
namely, at Nibio’s—and I almos 
should militate against the e 
closely watched if Lord Dund 
history of Mr, Sothern 
carious, TI dare say 
of {Asa Trenchard 


: sousi is the leading 
role in Mr. Tom Taylor's play; anak Sh : ; 

: ay ; when Mr, Sothe 
was one of the stock asia” in the neeae or ee 


¢ 1 k company of the 
theatre in America at which the play was produced, a less an 


actor than Mr, Jefferson was playing Asa Trenchard, Mr. Sothern 
was cast by Miss Laura Keene for Lord Dundreary, a foolish old 
man; and being bent on light comedy business, Mr, Sothern re- 
fused the part. He elected to play Harry Vernon, one of the 
Worst walking gentleman's parts ever given to actor. But the 
young fellow who was originally cast for Lieutenant Vernon, and 
Who wanted a chance in the play, appealed to Mr. Sothern not 
to rob him of his bread and butter, Ont of pure good nature Mr, 
Sothern gave way, and took back Lord Dundreary. He first ob- 
tained permission from the manageress to do whatever he liked 
with the part; and having had for many years a glimmering idea 
of a character like the present Dundreary, for which he wished a 
play to be written, he annexed this idea to Mr. Taylor's play. By 
little and little the character grew and grew. Whole scenes 
and pages of business were written in by Mr, Sothern 
and, possibly, no one will be more surprised than the 
Americans when they see the present Dundreary, remem- 
bering the crude notion of the character which was presented on 
the boards of Miss Laura Keene's theatre, Then, of course, there 
will be the disadvantage of playing to audiences which have seen 
Mr. Sothern’s worst imitators; for there are some audiences so 
perverse that they will never believe in the sterling metal, having 
first fallen in love with the brummagem, However, it is to be 
hoped that here will be the exception, for after his hard and good 
work in London and the provinces no one would grudge Mr. 
Sothern a triumphant reception in the country where he worked 
so long. 
it is impossible to say yet what the Royal National Opera 
will do towards founding a taste for English opera, The 
venture at the St. James's looks doubtful. It has not com- 
menced brilliantly, Miss Rose Hersee is a bright and pretty 
singer, who does well, nnd will do butter. But there is a decided 
Want of “*go’” in the operas hitherto pr: duced—operas which are 
themselves commouplace and hackneyed, It was a tistuke to 
commence with ** The Kose of Castile,” and ast il greater mistake 
to begin until the opera was ready for production. lt would be 
Saturday night's per- 
The audience was determined to 
make the best of a bad job, and behaved most generously, But 
the clever singing and fascinating tricks of Miss Rose Hersee, 
aided to the careful vocalisation of Miss Palmer, are not sufficient 
without any other support. Mr, George Perren is now anything 
but a romantic young tenor lover, and the directors and managers 
must unde: stand this once for all, thet acting must be obtained as 
well as singing, The young Spanish nobles in this opera were 
simply ludicrous. Though tho acting manager writes to the 
papers to complain of any prophetic warnings about the future, I 
am otros say there must bo great improvement before success 
ls attained, 
Ou Saturday Mr, Montagno—as popular an actor as there is on 
the stage—opens the GLoue with Mr. H. J. Byron's new comedy, 
called ** Partners for Lile,’ which is said to be expressly written 
for the company ; and on Monduy next there is “ The Woman in 
Whi’ at the Otymric, postponed from last Monday (very 
order to get some more rehearsals, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, as is the fashion now, issues @ manifesto, in which he says 


why and how he has done the work, After these things there 
would appear to be a lull, 


formance pleased anybody. 


Two: Svn-CONSTARLES of the Royal Irish Constabulary bad a fight near 
torres Leigh, Tipperary, on Monday, when one of them plunged his sword 
bayonet into the other's body, The injured man lies in a very dangerous 
condition: ; 

A New CoLLEGe AT Dover, for the middle classes, 
Wednesday by Karl Granville, in his capacity of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, The College is ercoted on the site of the refectory of. the old ruined 
priory of St. Martin's, and it is intended to give a first-rate education at a 
moderate charge, Lord Granville adverted at some length to thee ad- 
vantages, ana to the benefit arising from education in genera), in which he 
said Dover bad hitherto been dcticient, 

DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Mr, Benjamin Colla, a 
member of the Court of Common Council, has given notice of his intention 
to move that the Improvament Committee of the Corporation be instructed 
forthwith to adopt measures for carrying out the provisions cf the Holborm 
Valley Improvement Acts 1864 and 1867, with respect to labourers’ dwell- 
ings, as directed by clauses of the said Acts; and, further, that a petition 
be presented to the Court of Chancery for permission to defray the 
cost of such buildings out cf money now in that court belonging to the 


‘was opened on 


Fatat GUN EXPLosion IN A RAIIAVAY CARRIAGE.—On Monday 
evening a fatal accident occurred to a jomer tamed James Elliott, living at 
Barton-terrace, Fishergate, near Preston. It appears that on the srrival of 
the 7.15 train from Longridze at Grimeargh, the d ceas:d got into one of 
the curriages, having in Lis possession a loaded double-varrelled gun, Just 
before the train reached the Preston station the report of a gun was beard, 
aud some one exclaimed that a nicn was shct, When the train stopped at 
the station it wes found that the poor fel!ow was ded, and bis heed Nterally 
blown away. The carrisge in which the ccceased wat was filled with people, 
and it is very remarkable how they escaped, The gun was at half-cock, 
and it is presumed that Diliott forgot the circumstance of its being eo, aud 
that he touched it unconscious!y, 

Niw Peen.—vir Frederic Rogers, K.C.M.G., is about to be raieed to the 
peerege. The hon. Baronet, wlo was born in 1811, was educated at Eton 
avd at Oriel College, where he was first class in classics and in mathe- 
matice, and obtained other honours. He was called to the Dar, at Lincoln's 
Inn, in 1837, and after having filled the several offices of Registrar of Juint- 
Stock Companies, Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioner, and As- 
sistant Coromissioner for the tale ef Encomtercd Estates in the West 
Indica, he was, in 1860, appyinicd by Lord Palmerston to the post of Per- 
manent Uncer-Secretary of Stale for the Colonies, He discharged the 
duties of this office uncer the Dake of Newcastle, Mr. Cardwell, Laid Car- 
narvon, the 7 cf Backingham, Lord Grsrville, and Lord Kimoerley, 
until his resignation, a few months geo. 


Mr, TNOMAS LRASSFY, M.P., ON CarITAL AND Linovur.—Me. 
trassey adcreesed a crowded mectirgot the operatives and psbiie of Birken- 
bead on Tnetday evening in the Workmen’s Eal!. Mr. Broseey tatd that 
English cperatives necd not fear com; ctition, for they ere progressing in 
arts and sciences much faster than foreignue, and the jaice of their labour 
is not rising fo much comparatively as tbe cost of preducticn fn other 
covpuies. Ie would recommend Mr, Oger-of whom Mr, Brassey said bo 
had a high opirion—to abandon pcliuce: egitation, end devote himelf to 
promote the interest of labour by plent ne himese.f in Geneva or other p'aces 
abroad as asentinel of British industry, and so keep Britieh workmen well 
informed of the state of the labour markctsabreed, Mr, Braseey recom- 
mended conciliatcry counse!s to both employers and exployed; and raid 
that by the masters and men working in Larmeny typether both would te 
benefiied, and Eng! iketowbiglor pintacle cf wealth and prosgerity 
than the had ever 5 ttained, 


VALUSBLE SrRy or THK Tinpenr IxcnaM Lire- Boat. 
Ekegners, Li ncolr , Cet. 1 Yesterday morning. curnig avery ong 
north-evst pale, With nm beavy ten (rays Will verti gten, Leg), the 
Herbert Ingram life-beat, of the Neuere) Late- Boot Inet ution, rendered 
valuable rervice to Gistrersrd verrels a1 d their crews, In the firct inetanco 
of distress was reey from # parsing brig, the Iv gina, of Lonéen 5 the 
gat pute i ond followed ber, o1d ever tunity puccecded in tecatg.ibe 
crew, seven in rumber. Just on the arsivel ot the boat a there, mth 
lurge shipe, with their eatia a gocd cenl tattered, were rcen epprosebive, 
ond two of them struck on the Krock Sere. The bout gets procetded cut, 
ane, efter a strong effort, ruceccced in resching he two verse le. “y yh 
cf ene, the James, of Dover, refwed to leave Ler; but seven men of the 
uriy Orb, of Whitby, vere brought on ebore Loter in the day the crew of 
the James were gon to tke to their Dont, ard were dct eight ef for a 
titre, the sea beimg very rongh. ‘The Iile- boat was t gsin launched, and tLe 


crew of tie biig lonecd in Walt fcet Haven in their own tort, snd be lite- 

boat erew, eceing the men safe, followed the trig Orb, which dad just 
at Aci: thy bosrded ber end tock ber up Peston Deeps The brig 
. , ? 


s hecome a tctal wreck on the Knock, ‘The life-Lowt behaved sds 
mwirebly while performing th se services, end too mech praise cennot be 
piven to the crew, for it was very rr ugh, and they were out & cecther 
rearly twenty-four hours, being instrumer tel io su\.ng fourteen lives. 
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AT WIESBADEN. 

Tue present season must have brought a great harvest to the 
various tradespeople and hotel-keepers at some of the German 
spas. With Paris only a matter of curiosity, a nine days’ wonder 
to be stared at aud lamented over, but not to sojourn in; and with 
the Rhine opened to travellers at the very time when people were 
all thinking that nobody would be able to go up and down from 
Cologne to Baden; and with Kings and Kaisers flitting about 
from one celebrated spring to another, mingling diplomacy with 
diet-drink, and being, as it were, on show in the resorts of dyspeptic 
Europeans and ‘noble sportsmen’? who go to quaff and remain 
to play ; the celebrated spas of Germany have been so thronged as 
to leave a doubt whether the springs themselves will not need re- 
plenishing. Homburg and Baden have been full; but perhaps the 
eréme de la créme of society has been found at Wiesbaden, most 
charming of hunting-grounds for speculators in rank and fashion, 
and at the same time the place where fashion relaxes its 
rules and admits wonderful variety of costume, habits, and 
manners in the common pursuit of health and alkalinity. 
At any rate, the present season has been a lively and a cosmo- 
politan one, with such a rush at the hotels that to obtain accom- | 
modation without having secured rooms a month or so in advance 
has been the appalling problem for many a managing mamma | 
and a perturbed chaperone. The Four Seasons, the Nassau, the | 


IRREGULAR CLERICAL MINISTRATIONS. 

A crear stir has been made throughout the Church of England 
because two of its chief pastors, finding themselves beyond its 
jurisdiction, have preached and prayed to their fellow-Christians 
in the manner to which the latter were accustomed. Without a 
highly-artiticial training it would be difficult to sympathise with, 
or even understand, the trouble which the ministrations of the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Archbishop of York, in the Church 
of Glengarry, have caused to many good Churchmen. That the 
pulpits of every church should be guarded against unauthorised 
intruders we all expect, and, until now, it has generally been when 
they have appeared to be usurped that any outcry has been made. 
A few years ago Bishop Colenso was announced to preach one 
Sunday afternoon in a parish church in Leicestershire, but an in- 
hibition having been served upon him in the course of the morn- 
ing service, he preached on the village green. A year ago a well- 
known Nonconformist minister preached ina church in the diocese 
of Ripon, by invitation of the Incumbent, and the latter was after- 
wards duly admonished by his diocesan, The nearest approach to 
a union of episcopal and non-episcopal ministrations was made 
during the Rev. Thomas Binney’s visit to Australia, about ten 
years ago, when the Right Rev. Dr. Parry, Bishop of Melbourne, 
conducted the worship, and Mr. Binney preached the sermon; but 
that was on board a ship. 


| General at Paris, Privy-Councillor Baron de Schwarz. 


Post and Adler, and the Rose have all been besieged three deep, Of those who have been guilty of irregularly preaching in a 
each succeeding applicant watching the door daily to speed de- | Church of England pulpit since the passing of the Act of Uni- 
arting guests ; while, as to private lodgings, there must have | formity, perhaps the most eminent among Nonconformists is 
m beds on the roofs during the hot weather, or the few houses | Andrew Fuller... In the year 1796, a Mr. Broughton, of Bray- 

of the town could never have held the inhabitants. | brooke Lodge, Northamptonshire, had a son who on his deathbed 
Of course, the springs are the ostensible attraction, and it is | requested that Fuller might preach his funeral sermon, As it was 
wonderful with what perseverance the visitors imbibe the waters. | known that in such an event a crowd much larger than any of the 
Some of them even keep on drinking till they acquire a kind of chapels could accommodate would press to the service, Fuller 
taste for them. The Duke of Nassau should bea happy man to | casually remarked that he did not know what was to be done, 
have medicine, as it were, always laid on, for Wiesbaden boasts | unless the clergymen would lend them the parish church, not for 
of sixteen warm and two cold mineral springs, the latter mostly moment imagining that the remark would have serious con- 
used for bathing; and the elements of the water are carbonate of sequences. ‘The young man’s father went straight tothe clergyman, 
lime, magnesia, natron chloate, muriate of lime and magnesia, | a pleasant, neighbourly man, with no very definite Church views, 
sulphate of natron and sulphate of lime, alumina, and some iron | who said he had no objection if the thing could be done with 
dissolved in carbonate of natron. So, avaunt rheumatism, gout, safety, which he doubted, ‘The next day, this obliging old gentle- 
apoplexy, palsy, stiffness of the joints, and the ills that overfed | man, to satisfy himself, rode over to Market Harborough to con- 
flesh is heir to after a long indulgence in undercooked ham, | sult an attorney on the subject, and received from him the 
smoked fish, fresh boiled beef, sauerkraut, unblanched veal, | unsotnd advice that no ill consequences to him would follow 
ponderous sausage, diseased goose liver from Strasburg, and the | Fuller's preaching in Braybrooke Church; and that, if anyone 
immensities of German banquets, washed down with the white | was troubled on that account, it would be the preacher. On the 
wines that look so innocent and are yet so potent, to say nothing appointed day the clergyman performed the funeral service, and 
of vast draughts of supplementary beer. It has somehow | then Fuller went up to him in the churchyard, and told him that he 
been a tradition in Europe that England was distinguished | accepted his offer. About 600 persons were in the church, and at 
for solid eating and great appetites, perhaps for the reason the end of the sermon the minister shook hands with Fuller, and- 
that Englishmen talk rather heartily about food, as they | thanked him before all the people for his pathetic discourse. 
do about other material comforts; but the charge of gluttony ‘I like charity,’’ said he; ‘Christians should be charitable to 
can never be sustained against our countrymen in com- | one another.” 


parison with our French and German neighbours, A French- | 
man will eat twice as much as we give him credit for at his ordinary 
restaurant dinner, while at great banquets his knife and fork play 
such varied tunes as he pays his compliments to each dish in turn, 
that his next neighbour begins to wonder. As to a German, he is 
wonderfully constructed ; for set him down to a feast and at first 
you will think he isa sober, plain eater, who devotes himself to 
one or two dishes. Not abit of it! When you have begun to 
marvel how he can dispose of so much solid nutriment, you begin 
to find out that he has been busy in laying the substratum only, 
and that presently he will catch up to you, in a kind of light 
skirmishing with the entrées and fancy tit-bits. 

An hour or two of contemplation in the promenade of the 
Kochbrunnen at Wiesbaden will give the Britisher a fair notion of 
the use of those saline springs in a country where gross eating 
needs some counteracting remedy once a year. ‘The Koch- 
brunnen is the hottest of the springs, and is the great drinking 
establishment near the square where the statue of Hygiea stands 
to illustrate the glory of Wiesbaden. In front of the Koch- 


receives the visitors, who walk about and sip or swill the reno- 
vating fluid out of the queer little mugs which are the regulation 
goblets at the springs. As to the other attractions of Wiesbaden, 
where should we find space to describe them? There is, of course, 
the Kursaal, to which virtuous visitors pay only a cursory atten- 
tion, but which is, after all, the great feature of every one of these 
health resorts. Its splendid portico is the first object that strikes 
the traveller as he approaches the place. It is the great palace 
devoted to gaming ‘, but then it is also devoted to dining 
C) 


and dancing, w its colonnades contain the chief 
shops, and its magnificent garden, as well as its ar- 
cades, with their plantations, are the principal prome- 


nades; so the Kursaal is Wiesbaden with the museum, the 
library, the theatre, the reading-room, and the barracks— 
we will not add the Church—as convenient adjuncts. 
But the virtuous and strong-minded visitor, whose simple tastes 
lead him to admire scenery and addexercise to physic, has plenty 
of charming resorts. There is the Dietenmushle, and thence on to 
Sonnenberg, which is the most frequented of the lovely environs 
of the town; and there isthe Nerosverg, with its exquisite valley 
and the old oak forest that crowns its crest; there is the site of 
the old nunnery at Klarenthal, full of relics and wonderful 
treasures exhumed from the excavations; there are the Goats’ 
Mount and Adam's Valley, where such needful refections may 
be had as the wayfarer little expects in a long ramble; and there 
is the grand view from the Platte, where the road diverges to 
Idstgin and Limburg. So, after all, there are pleagures inde- 
pendent of the tables and the hot rooms at the gaming-house; 
and a morning virtuously devoted to sipping the invigorating 
draught from the Kochbrunnen may be succeeded by an after- 
noon amidst the beauties of nature and an evening of innocent 
repose, 


INCIDENTS IN THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN. 

DerAILs of the late military mancuvres and reflections on the 
incidents and teachings thereof are now pretty well exhausted. 
We need not dwell upon the scenes depicted in our Engravings, | 
which deal with small side events, as it were, which, though in- 
teresting enough in themselves, neither affected general results 
nor call for lengthened description. We may, however, mention 
one occurrence which had a slightly ludicrous aspect, and is not 
illustrated by our Artist. During the heat of the battle in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershott, on the 2let ult., the smallpox 
hospital, recently erected by the Farnham Board of Guardians, 
was besieged by a number of troops who were ignorant of the 
character of the buildivg. The place was closely surrounded by 
the Tower Hamlets Militia, whose military ardour led them to | 
seek the advantage of its clevated situation for the purpose of 
firing from the windows upon the advancing party, a memorable 
recedent for which was afforded by the Prussians at a farmhouse 
the vicinity of Sedan. In vain the two nurses remonstrated | 
against the expressed determination of the besiegers; the order had | 
been given, and the first duty of a soldier was to obey. . The doors | 
were closed, and persuasion was about to be succeeded by force, 
when one of the nurses happened to remark incidentally, and for 
the first time, that the object of attack was a emallpox hospital.” 
The ex, ion produced a magical effect. The order to secure 


possession of such an advantageous position, if not counter- | 
manded, was soon forgotten, and the invaders beat a hasty retreat | 


towards the foot of the hill on which the hospital stands, 
Fortunately, no patient was at the time in tho building. The 
hospital, which closely resembles a couple of soldiers’ huts, is con- 
structed of wood, and was built in May last, since which time up- 


phyte and all the pomp of the squire of the parish. 
six large wax candles from Lyons, and had these carried before 
him with a missal, being himself escorted to the church at Ferney 
by 


THE EDITORS AND EARLY WRITERS OF “PUNCH.” 


laughing philosopher belongs to 
editor (with his schoolfellow Mr. Gilbert 4 Becket) of Figaro in 


The Bishop sent for the old gentleman, asked him 
a great many questions—amcengst others, whether Fuller had 
prayed for the King—and then dismissed him with an admonition 
not to repeat the offence, 

Far more daring was the assumption of quasi-clerical duties by 
another eminent teacher of mankind—Voltaire. This was in the 
year 1768, when the author of the ‘ Philosophical Dictionary ’’ 
thought fit to make his ‘* Easter Communion.’’ Grimm, who has 
preserved an account of the affair in his ‘* Correspondence,”’ says, 
** He communicated on Easter Sunday with all the zeal of a neo- 
He procured 


two gardes-chasse, carrying muskets with fixed bayonets. 
He received the communion at the hands of the curé, and then, to 


the astonishment and dismay of the poor priest, turned round 
to the persons present and delivered an edifying and not 
unchristian discourse.’’ 
to a correspondence with the Bishop of Annécy, who declared that 


‘ y this communion de politique was enough to scandalise even the 
brunnen a covered promenade (represented in our Illustration) | Protestants.—Daily News. 


This extraordinary proceeding gave rise 


Tue idea of converting Punch from a strolling to a literary 
Mr. Henry Mayhew, former 


London. ‘the first three numbers, issued in July and August, 
1841, were composed almost entirely by that gentleman, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, Mr, Henry Plunkett (‘fusbos’’), Mr. Stirling 

Coyne, and the writer of these lines. Messrs. Mayhew and Lemon | 
put the numbers together, but did not formally dub themselves 
editors until, as C. i’. B. rightly conjectures, the appearance of 
their Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense. The cartoons, then ‘‘ Punch’s 
Pencillings,” and the smaller cuts were drawn by Mr. A. S. 
Henning, Mr. Newman, and Mr. Alfred Forester (“* Crowquill ”) ; 
later by Mr, Hablot Browne and Mr. Kenny Meadows. ‘tho de- 
signs were engraved by Mr. Ebenezer Landells, who occupied 
also the important position of ‘‘ capitalist.’ Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett's | 
first contribution to Punch, ‘The Above-Bridge Navy,” appeared | 
in No. 4, with Mr. John Leech’s earliest cartoon, * Foreign | 
Affairs.” It was not till Mr. Leech’s strong objection to treat 
political subjects was overcome that, long after, he began to illus- 
trate Punch's pages regularly. This he did, with the brilliont 
results that made his name famous, down to his untimely death. 
The letterpress description of ‘‘ Foreign Affairs’? was written by 
Mr. Percival Leigh, who, also after an interval, steadily con- 
tributed. Mr. Douglas Jerrold began to wield Punch’s baton in 
No. 9. His ‘*Pecl Regularly Calied in’ was the first of those 
withering political satires, signed with a ‘*Q”’ in the corner of 
each page opposite to the cartoon, that conferred on Punch a 


wholesome influence in politics, Mr. Albert Smith made his début 
in this wise:—At the birth of Punch had just died a periodical 
called (I think) Zhe Cosmorama, When moribund Mr, Henry 
Mayhew was, like Peel, regularly, although unsuccessfully, called 
in to resuscitate it. This periodical bequeathed a comic censuse 
paper filled up, in the character of a showman, so clever that the 
author was eagerly sought at the starting of Punch. He proved 
to be a medical student hailing from Chertsey, and signing the 
initials A. 5.—‘‘only,’’ remarked Jerrold, “two-thirds of the 
truth, perhaps.’’ This pleasant supposition was not verified, but 
reversed at the very first introduction. On that occasion’ Mr. 
Albert Smith left the “ copy ”’ of-the opening of “The Physiology 
of the London Medical Student,” printed in vol. i., p. 142. 

The writers already named, with a few volunteers selected from 
the editor's box, filled the first volume, and belonged ta the ante- 
“B. and E.” era of Punch's history, The proprietary had hitherto 
consisted of Messrs. Henry Mayhew, Lemon, Coyne, and Landells, 
The printer and publisher also held shares, and were treasurers 
Although the povularity of Punch exceeded all expectation this 
first volume ended in difficulties. Fron these, storm-tossed Punch 
was rescued and brought into smooth water by Messrs, Bradbury 
and Evans, who acquired the copyright and organised the staff, 


| Then it was that Mr. Mark Lemon was appoiated sole editor, a 


new office having been created for Mr. Henry Mayhew—that of 
suggestor-in-chief; Mr. Mayhew’s contributions, and his felicity 
in inventing pictorial and in “ putting” verbal witticisms, havin, 
already set a deep mark upon Punch's success, . 
The second volume started merrily, Mr. John Oxenford con- 
tributed his first jeu-d’ésprit in its final number, on ‘‘ Herr Dibler 
and the Candle-Counter.” — Mr, ‘Thackeray commenced his con- 
nection, in the beginning of the third volume, with “ Miss Tickle- 


toby’s Lectures on English History,” illustrated by himself. A 
few weeks Jater a handsome young student returned from 
Germany, He was heartily welcomed by his brother, Mr. Henry 


wards of forty bso have. been successfully treated for smail- 
pox, while six deaths have occurred there, 


Mr, DARWIN is engaged on a work in which the facial expression of 
animals will be one of the chief topics discussed, 


Mayhew, and then by the rest of the fraternit y 

Mayhew’s diploma joke consisted, I believe, a owen 
addressées au Grand Concours aux. Eléves d@’ Anglais du Collége 
St. Badand, dans le Département de la Haute Cockaigne’’ 
(vol. iii, p. 89), He has never ceased to supply Mr, Punch with 
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jokes, I fancy, to this day, having grown grey in his 


vice. Mr, Richard Doyle, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Shi merry ser. 
Tom Taylor, and the = » Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr 


Tom riper a celebrities who ina 
in vigorous and jovial vitality, joined his establi ' Nh 
of the birthmates had been draughted off to eemats afters 
other tasks—amongst them your old but sparse co 


W. H.W. (Notes and ee? 


and Queries.) 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA 
Tne Emperor of Austria has sanctioned the j : 
an International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, os pe bd holdin 
Imperial Commission to carry out this project, ite 

The Exhibition is intended to be opened on May 1, 1873 
entire arrangements have been intrusted to the Austrian cae 
who has been appointed Director-General of the Exhibits 
who has the advantage of great experience combined with = 
rior abilities. Local committees are about to be formed rings 
the provinces of Austria and Hungary, and a special Royal C, all 
mission will be appointed at Pesth. One great feature of the 
Exhibition will be an arrangement for the classification of ne 
productions of all countries in groups, corresponding with tl it 
oe — and great pains va be taken to render the 

riental department in every way worthy of the a i ay 
ible perches of the Indian ae, J Imost inexhaust- 

A epee yd feature - = Exhibition 
ment by which the treasured collections of the vari 
of London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Lyons, Munich, "Butea 
Nuremberg, Weimar, <c., will appear in simultaneous ponttioe 4 
and it is further intended to represent a history of inventior 8 zt 
history of industry, a history of natural productions, and a histo . 
of prices; so that the world’s progress of arts, science, es srial f 
and natural products will thus be brought into contrast, T). 
Emperor has granted the use of the ‘* Prater’ for the site of the 
a The principal building will be nearly 950 metres in 
ength. 

The objects to be exhibited will be classified 
different groups, namely :— 

Group 1, mining and metallurgy; 2, agriculture and forestry - 
3, chemical industry; 4, articles of food as industria] products: 
5, textile industry and clothing; 6, leather and indiarubber in. 
dustry; 7, metal industry; 8, wood industry ; 9, stone, earthen. 
ware, and glass industry; 10, hardware industry ; il paper 
industry ; 12, graphical arts and industrial dtawing ; 13, machiner 
and means of transport; 14, scientific instruments; 16. maint 
instruments; 16, military accoutrements, 1 aaa 

This group will embrace all subjects and contrivances for tho 
equipment of an army, and the attendance on the sick and 
wounded, 

ye 8 17. Maritime Objects. 

This group will consist of objects applicable to sea and ri 
navigation, shipbuilding, the fitting Aes et ships, the perborate 
of harbours and coast lights; also safety appliances, &c, 

Group 18, Architectural and Engineering Objects, 

In this group will be represented executed or projected works 
for the construction of roads and railways, aqueducts, drainage 
works, works for the regulation of streams, canals, the construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses and public buildings (as Houses of Par- 
liament, theatres, hospitals, prisons, bathing establishments 
public washhouses, &c.), and also contrivances for ventilation, 
firing, &c. 
x 19th, Cottage houses, their interior arrangements and decora- 
ious. 

20th. Peasants’ houses, with interior srrangments, 
utensils, &c. 

_In these two groups it is intended to exhibit, by completely fur- 
nished dwelling-rooms, the manner in which the various peoples 
regard the object of habitation. 

21st. National domestic industry. 

This department is designed to illustrate the abundance of 
valuable sources, of which the productions of national domestic 
industry, such as objects of ornament, fineries, vessels, textures, 
&e., are the results, 

22nd. Representation of the operation of museums of art and 
industry. 

The object of this department is to bring into view the means 
by the aid of which museums of art and industry of our time 
endeavour to influence the improvement of artistic taste and artistic 
culture in general, 

23rd. Ecclesiastical art. 

‘This group will comprise all that is produced by art and industry 
for religious purposes, 

24th. Objects of art and industry of former times exhibited by 
amateurs and collectors or belonging to Expositions des Amateurs. 

An attempt will be made, by arranging this group, to bring 
together the treasures of private collections of works of art, which 
are usually accessible only to a limited few ; thus giving to students 
and others engaged in artistical and industrial pursuits an oppor- 
tunity to enrich the domain of artistic industry by new ideas. 

26th. Plastic art of the present time. 

In this group only such objects of art will be admitted as have 
been produced since the first great International Exhibition in 
London in 1851. 

26th, Objects of Education, Training, and Mental Cultivation. 

Lhis group will contain:—(@) A representation of all such 
objects as are used for the support and rearing of the child in its 
infancy, its physical and psychical development from the first days 
of its life to the time of its being placed in school. (b) Educa- 
tional and scholastic from the elementary schools upwards to 
technical colleges and universities. (c) The entire system of in- 
struction and culture, so far as it can be brought into view by the 
productions of literature, the public press, societies, libraries, and 
statistical records, 

It isalso in'contemplation to combine with the Exhibition courses 
of lectures in connection with the objects exhibited, and to arrange 
international congresses of learned men, artists, gentlemen of the 
scholastic and medical professions, of representatives of museums, 
of art and industry, of teachers of drawing, engineers and archi- 
tects, of representatives of chambers of commerce, of banking and 
insurance companies, of agricultural and forestry societies, as well 
as of mining and metallurgical companies, to discuss questions of 
international import. 

Chevalier de Sheffer, Director of the Austro-Hungarian Con- 
sulate-General in London, who gained great experience at the 
Paris and London Exhibitions, has been commissioned to conduct 
the preliminary arrangements respecting the contributions to be 
sent to the Exhibition from Great Britain. 


IN 1873, 


will be an arrango- 


into twenty-six 


furniture, 


NEW WoRkKs will shortly be commenced in the Bay of Passages (neat 
Irun), in oréer to provide the north coast of Spain with a harbour suited to 
its commercial resources, 

A BIG JoB IN ENGINEERING.—Tho Boston (U.S.) Transcript eays that 
the commissioners upon the reduction of Bunker-hill have made their 
report to the city government of Charlestown, The total cost of the under- 
taking is estimated at 3,271,771 dols. From this should be deducted the 
value of Mill Pond lands and Mystic River flats to be filled in, 1,726,178 dols , 
which will leave the net cost 1,545,644 dols. The street opposite St. l'rancis 
de Sales Church is to be lowerod forty-six feet, and other points in decreas- 
ing proportion. The lowering of the Catholic church, and the removal of 
the adjoining cemetery, which contains nearly 8000 corpses, are among the 
most formidable obstacles of the enterprise. The district propored to be 
reduced contains about forty-five acres. The area of the Mill Pond lands 
to be filled is 1,549,600 square feet ; the flats adjoining, 1,992,521 square feet. 
A marginal street, 300 fc, fn length and 60 ft. in width, with fifteen lateral 
streets, each 540 ft. in length, are to be laid out on the new territory. The 
area of flats in Mystic River to be filled in is 2,851,187 square feet. The 


number of buildings in the district which will require to be lowered is 479- 
‘The contemplated improvement will add about 150 acres to the territc rial 
limits of Charlestowr. Bunker-hill kas already been lowered 14 ft., and 
should this plan be consummated it will have been lowered 60 ft, from its 
original height at the summit, ‘Che commissioners recommend that the 
project be submitted to a vote of the citizens. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OF POOR OLD MANON DAX. 
‘yom © Folle-Farine,” by Ouida. 
- parched, sickly summer had been followed by a 
A Oe ee. ‘The frosts were intense; snow fell sidacale 
most £¢ vl and lay deep and long; cattle perished in the fields, 
and nee ‘smothered in their folds, and the poorer peasantry of 
sheep ie suffered terribly. 
Norm -» was among the sufferers one old and poor, who lived not 
Leesa the mill of Yprés, by name Manon Dax, 
sa was alittle, old, hardy, brown woman, shrivelled and bent, 
wet trong with bright eyes like a robin’s, and a tough frame, 
oe ty vears old. 
eign hag ean southern born, and the wife of a stoncecutter. 
5 had been dead fifty years, and sho had seen all her sons and 
Ile ohters and their offspring die too, and had now left on her 
daug fa year four young great-grandchildren, almost infants, who 
ae always crying to her for food, as newborn birds cry in their 
ere aiw® 


nests. 


THE END 


She washed a little, when she could get any linen to wash, and 
japan, and she picked up the acorns and the nuts, and she tilled 
she i: " lot of ground that belonged to her hut, and she grew 
a pe and potatoes and herbs on it, and so kept a roof over 
cv ‘ ead, and fed her four nestlings, and trotted to and fro in her 
sit i i hoes all day long, and worked in hail and rain, in drought 
wor ois vest, and never complained, but said that God was good 


to her. 


She was anxious about the children, knowing she could not live 


tong—that was all. But then she felt sure that the Mother of 
(.y{ would take care of them, and so was cheerful; and did what 
the day brought her to do, and was content. 

Now on Manon Dax, as on thousands of others, the unusual 

severity of the winter fell like a knife. 7 ; 
She was con! one amongst thousands. Nobody noticed her; 
still, it was hard, ‘ 
: a 1 yin springs near her dwelling were frozen for many weeks ; 
t] “we was no well nearer than half a league; and half a league 
out and half a league back every day over ground sharp and 
slippery with ice, with two heavy pails to carry, is not a little 
whe none is over eighty, and has only a wisp of woollen serge 
hetween the wind and one’s withered limbs, 

‘The acorns and horse-chestnuts had all been disputed with her 
freely by boys rough and swift, who foresaw a time coming in 
which their pigs would be ill-fed. he roots in_her little 
carden-plot were all black and killed by the cold, ‘The nettles 
had been all gathered and stewed and eaten, 

‘The snow drove in through a big hole in her roof. The woods 
were ransacked for every bramble and broken bough by reivers 
younger and more agile than herself. She had nothing to eat, 
nothing to burn, ‘er ? 

The children lay in their little beds of hay and cried all day long 
food, and she had none to give them, 

“Tf it were only myself!’’ she thought, stopping her ears not 
tohear them, If it had been only herself it would have been so 
easy to creep away into the corner among the dry grass, and to 
lie still till the cold froze the pains of hunger and made them 
quiet; and to feel numb and tired, and yet glad that it was all 
over, and to murmur that God was good, and so to let death 
come—content, oar 

But it was not only herself. 

The poor are seldom so fortunate—they themselves would say 
so unhappy—as to be alone in their homes. 

There were the four small lives left to her by the poor dead 
foolish things she had loved—small lives that had been rosy even 
on so much hunger, and blithe even amidst so much cold; that 
had been mirthful even at the flooding of the snowdrift, and happy 
even over a meal of mouldy crusts, or of hips and haws from the 
hedges. Had been—until now, when even so much as this could 
not be got, and when their beds of hay were soaked through with 
snow-water ; now—when they were quite silent, except when they 
sobbed out a ery for bread, 

“Tam eighty two years old, and I have never sinco I was born 
asked man or woman for help, or owed man or woman a copper 
coin,” she thought, sitting by her black hearth, across which the 
howling wind drove, and stopping her ears to shut out the 
children’s cries, 

She had often known severe winters, scanty food, bitter living; 
she had scores of times in her long years been as famished as this, 
and as cold, and her house had been as desolate, 

Yet she had borne it all and never asked for an alms, being 
stroug and ignorant, and being also in fear of the world, and 
holding a debt a great shame, 

But now she knew that she must do it, or let those children 
perish; being herself old and past work, and having scen all her 
sons die out in their strength before her. 

The struggle was long and hard with her, 

She would have to die soon, she knew, and she had striven all 
her lifetime so to live that she might die saying, ‘‘I have asked 
nothing of any man,’’ 

‘This perhaps, she thought sadly, had been only a pride after 
all a feeling foolish and wicked, that the good God sought now 
to chasten, 

Any way she knew that sho must yield it up and go and ask 
for something, or else those four small things, that were like a 
cig of red berries on a leafless tree, must suffer and must 
perish, 

“It is bitter, but_I must do it,’’ she thought. ‘Sure it is 
strange that the good God cares to take any of us to_himeelf 
through so sharp a way as hunger. It scoms asif I saw His face 
now, | should say, ‘ Not heaven for me, Monseigneur ; only bread 
and a little wood.’ ”’ 

And she rose up on her bent, stiff limbs, and went to the pile of 
hay on which the children were lying, pale and thin, but trying 
to smile, all of them, because they saw the tears on her cheeks. 

Be still, my treasttres,’”’ she said to them, striving to speak 
cheerily, and laying her hands on the curls of the eldest born, “I 
g0 away for a little while to try and get youfood. Be good, 
Bernardou, and take care of them till I come back.” 

Bernardou promised, being four years old himself; and she 
crept out of the little black door of the hut into the white road 
and the rushing winds, . 

“I will go to Flamma,”’ she said to herself. . 

Tt was three in the afternoon, nearly dark at the eeason of mid- 
winter, The business of the day was done. 

The people had come and gone, favoured or denied, according 
to such sureties as they could offer. 

The great wheel worked on in the seething water ; the master of 
the mill sat against the casement, to catch the faliing light, adding 
up the sums in his ledger—crooked little signs such as he had 
taught himself to understand, though he could form neither 
hunerals nor letters with his pen. 

Allaround him in the storehouses there were corn, wood, wool, 


stores of every sort of food, All around him, in the room he lived | 


in, there were hung the salt meats, the sweet herbs, and the dried 
fruits that he had saved from the profusion of other and healthier 
years, It pleased him to know that he held all that, and also 
withheld it, 
Jt moved him with a certain saturnine glee to eee the hungry, 
Wistful eyes of the peasants stare longingly at all those riches, 
— their white lips faltered out an entreaty—which he denied. 
fa Was what he liked; to sit there and count his gains after his 
“lon, and look at his stores and listen to the howling wind and 
“riving hail, and chuckle to think how Jean and cold aud sick they 
vere outside—those fools who had mocked him because his saint 
vad been a gipsy’s leman, 
t To be prayed ‘to for bread, and give the stone of a bitter denial ; 
°e mplored with tears of supplication, and to answer with a 
Brin jest ; to see a woman come with children dying for food, and 


we Point out to her the big brass pans full of mill, and say to her, | 
waili that makes butter for Paris,’ and then to see her go away 

;48 and moaning that her child would die, and tottering 
snow—all this was sweet to him, 


feebly through the 


| must not know ; 


Before his daughter had gone from him he had been, though al 


hard man, yet honest, and had been, though severe, not cruel ; | 


but since he had been aware of the shame of the creature whom | lived or died ? 


he had believed in as an angel, every fibre in him had been embite | 
tered and salted sharp with the poignancy of an acrid hate towards 
all living things. To hurt and to wound 
struck bleed and suffer, was the only pleasure life had left for | 
him. He had all his manhood walked justly, according to his 
light, and trusted in the God to whom he prayed; and his God 
and his trust had denied and betrayed him, and his heart had 
turned to gall, 

The old woman toiled slowly through the roads which lay 
between her hut and the water-mill. 

They were roads which passed through meadows and along 
corn-fields, beside streamlets, and amongst little belts of wood- 
land, lanes and paths green and pleasant in the summer, but now 
a slough of frozen mud, and whistled through by north-east 
winds. She held on her way steadily, stumbling often, and often 
slipping and going slowly, for she was very feeble from long lack 
“- 2 id, and the intensity of the cold drove through and through 

er frame, 


Still she held on bravely, in the teeth of the rough winds and of | 


the coming darkness, though the weather was so wild that the 
poplar-trees were bent to the earth, and the little lightin the 
Calvary lamp by the river blew to and fro, and at last died out. 
Still she held on, a little dark tottering figure, with a prayer on 
her lips and a hope in her heart. 

The snow was falling, the clouds were driving, the waters were 
roaring in the twilight; she was only a little black speck in the 
vast grey waste of the earth and the sky, and the furious airtossed 
her at times to and fro like a withered leaf. But she would not 
let it beat her; she groped her way with infinite difficulty, grasp- 
ing a bough for strength or waiting under a tree for breath a 
moment, and thus at last reached the mill-house. 

Such light as there was left showed her the kitchen within, the 
stores of wood, the strings of food; it looked to her as it had 
looked to Phratos—a place of comfort and of plenty: a strong 
safe shelter from the inclement night. 

She lifted the latch and crept in, and went straight to Claudis 
Flamma, who was still busy beneath the window with those rude 
signs which represented to him his earthly wealth. 

She stood before him white from the falling snow, with her 


, and to see what he thus | her Orie 


She spoke hastily and roughly; she was ashamed of her own 
compassion, What was it to her whether any of these people 
They had always mocked and hated her. 

“Tf I did right, I should ‘let them rot, and spit on their 
corpses,’’ ne ene with the ferocity of vengeance that ran in 
ntat blood, 

; Yet she had come out in the storm, and had brought away her 
100d for strangers, though she had been at work all day long, and 
was chilled to the bone, and was devoured witha ravenous hunger. 

Why did she do it ? ; 

She did not know. She scorned herself, 
this woman, so poor and so brave, with her 
80 bitterly denied in her extremity. 

Manon Dax dimly caught the muttered words, and feebly 
strove to answer them, whilst the winds roared and the snow beat 
upon her fallen body 


But she was sorry for 
cighty-two years, and 


“ "i is } ; i 
: I< unot rise,’’ she murmured; ‘my leg is broken, I think. 
But it is no matter, Go you to the little ones ; whoever you are, 
tg are good, and have pity. Go to them, go. It is no matter 
orme. I have lived my life, any way. It will soon be over. I 


am not in pain—indeed.” 

: Folle-Farine stood in silence a moment, then she stooped and 
lifted the old creature in her strong young arms, and with that 
heavy burden set out on her way in the teeth of the storm. 

She had known the woman and the little ones by sight and 
name long and well, c 

Once or twice when she had passed by them the grandam, tender 
of heart but narrow of brain, and believing all the tales of her 
neighbours, had drawn the children closer to her, under the wing 
of her serge cloak, lest the evil eye that had bewitched the 
tanner’s youngest born should fall on them, and harm them in 
like manner, 

Nevertheless tho evil eyes gleamed on her with a wistful sorrow, 
as lolle-larine bore her with easy strength and a sure step 
through the frozen woodland ways, as she would have borne the 
load of wood, or the sack of corn, which she was so well used to 
carry to and fro like a packhorse. 

Manon Dax did not stir, she did not even strive to speak again; 


brown face working with a strong emotion, her eyes clear and | 


honest, and full of an intense anxiety of appeal. 
**Flamma,’’ she said simply to him, “we have been neighbours 


she was vaguely sensible of a slow, buoyant, painless movement, 
of a close, soft pressure that sheltered her from the force of the 
winds; of a subtle warmth that stole through her emaciated, 
epee | frame, and made her drowsy and forgetful and content to 
ye still. 

She could do no more, 


Her day for struggle and for work was 
done, 


fifty years and more—thou and I; and many have borrowed of thee | 


to their hurt and shame, but I never, I am eighty-two, and I 
never inmy days asked anything of'man or woman or child, But 
Icome to-night to ask bread of you—bread for the four little 
children at home. Ihave heard them cry three days, and have 
had nothing to give them save a berry or two olf the trees, I 
cennot bear it any more. So I have come to you,”’ 

He shut his ledger, and looked at her. ‘They had been neigh- 


Once sho moved a little. 
listened. 

“Did you speak? ”’ 

Manon Dax gave a, soft, troubled sigh. 

‘*God is good !’’ she muttered, like one speaking in a dream. 

Folle-Farine held on her way, as before her Phratos had once 
held on his: fiercely blown, blinded by the snow, pierced by the 
blasts of the hurricane, but sure of foot on the ice as a reindeer, 


Iler bearer paused and stopped and 


bours, as she had said, half a century and more; and had often | and sure of eye in the dark as a night-hawk. 


| 


knelt down before the same altar, side by side. 
“What dost want?’? he asked simply. 
**Food,’’ sho made answer; ‘food and fuel. 
cold—the little ones ’’ 
‘* What canst pay for them ?’’ he asked. 
 Nothing—nothing now. There is not a thing in the house 
except the last hay the children sleep on, But if thou wilt let me 
have a little—just a little—while the weath r is so hard, I will 


find means to pay when the weather breaks. There is my garden; | 


and I can wash andspin, I will pay faithfully. Thou knowest I 
never owed a brass coin to any man. But 1 am so old, and the 
children are so young’’—— 

Claudis Flamma got up and walked to the other side of the 
kitchen, Her eyes followed him with wistful, hungry longing. 

Where he went there stood pans of new milk, baskets of eggs, 
rolls of bread, piles of faggots. Her feeble heart beat thickly 
with eager hope, her dim eyes glowed with pleasure and with 
thankfulness, 

He came back and brought to her a few sharp rods, plucked 
from a thorn tree, 

“Give these to thy children’s children,’ he said, with a dark 
smile. ‘‘ For these—and for no more—will they recompense thee 
when they shall grow to maturity.” 

She looked at him startled and disquieted, yet thinking that he 
meant but a stern jest. 

“Good Flamma, you mock me,” she murmured, trembling; 
**tho babes are little, and good. Ah, give me food, quickly, for 
God's sake! A jest is well in season, but to an émpty body anda 
bitter heart it is like a stripe.’”’ 

He smiled, and answered her in his harsh grating voice, 

“T give thee the only thing given without payment in this 
world—advice. Take it or leave it.’’ 

She reeled a little, as if he had struck her a blow with his fist, 
and her face changed terribly, whilst her eyes stared without light 
or sense in them. 

“You jest, Flamma! You only jest!’’ she murmured, ‘‘ The 
little children starve, I tell you, You will give me bread for 
them? Just alittle bread? I will pay as soon as the weather 
breaks.”’ 

“T can give nothing, Iam poor, very poor,’’ he answered her, 
with the habitual lie of the miser; and he opened his ledger again, 
and went on counting up the dots and crosses by which he kept 
his books, : 

His servant Pitchou sat spinning by the hearth: she did not 
cease her work rior intercede by a word, . 

The poor can be better to the poor than any princes; but the 
poor can also be more cruel to the poor than any slavedrivers. 

The old woman’s head dropped on her breast ; she turned fegbly, 
and felt her way, as though she were blind, out of the house’and 
into the air, j 

It was already dark with the darkness of descending night. 

The snow was falling fast. Her hope was gone: all was cold— 
cold as death. . 

She shivered and gasped, and strove to totter on: the children 
were alone. The winds blew and drove the snowflakes in a white 
cloud against her face; the bending trees crenked and groaned as 
though in pain; the roar of the mill water filled the air. 

There was now no light: the day was gone, and the moon was 
hidden; beneath her feet the frozen earth cracked, and slipped, 
and gave way. : 

She fell eA being so old and go weakly, she could not rise 
again, but lay still, with one limb broken under her, and the winds 
and the storm beating together upon her. 

“ The children! the children!"’ she moaned feebly, and then 
was still: she was so cold, and the snow fell so fast ; she could 
not lift herself nor sce what was around her; she thought that she | 
was in her bedat home, and felt as though she would soon sleep. 

Through the dense gloom around hey there came a swiftly 
moving shape, that flew as silently and as quickly asa night bird, 
and paused as though on wings beside her. 

‘A voice that was at once timid and fierce, tender and savage, 
spoke to her through the clouds of driven snow spray. 

“Hueh, it is I! I—Folle-Farine. I have brought you m 
food. It is not much—they never give me much. Still it will 
help alittle. I heard what you said—I was in the loft. Flamma 
he might make you pay. But it is all mine, 

uly mine, take it.” 
re «Food—for the children !” 


The blessed word aroused her from her lethargy ; she raised 


| herself a little on one arm and tried to see whence the voice came 


that spoke to her. But the effort exhausted her; she fell again 
to the ground with a groan—her limb was broken. : ; 
Folle-Farine stood above her, her dark eyes gleaming like a 
hawk’s through the gloom, and full of a curious, startled pity. 
“ You cannot get up; you are old,”’ shesaid, abruptly. ‘*See, 
let me carry you home. The children! yes, the children can haye 
it, It is not much; but it will serve.” 


They are so | 


| share in them, 


“Are you in pain?’’ she asked once of the burden she carried. 

There was no answer. 

“She is asleep,’”’ she thought, and went onward, 

The distance of the road was nothing to her, fleet and firm of 
step, and inured to all hardships of the weather; yet it cost her 
an hour to travel it, heavily weighted as she was, soaked with 
snow-water, blown back continually by the opposing winds, and 
forced to stagger and to pause by the tury of the storm. 

At last she reached the hut. 

The wind had driven open the door. The wailing cries of the 
children echoed sorrowfully on the stillness, answered by the 
bleating of sheep, cold and hungry in their distant folds. The 
snow had drifted in unchecked; all was quite dark, 

She felt her way within over the heaps of the snow, and being 
used by long custom to see in the gloom, as the night-haunting 
beasts and birds can see, she found the bed of hay, and laid her 
burden gently down on it. 

The children ceased their wailing ; the two eldest ones crept up 
close to their grandmother, and pressed their cheek to hers, and 
whispered to her eagerly, with their little famished lips, 

** Where is the food, where isthe food ?”’ 

But there was still no answer. 

The clouds drifted a little from the moon, which had been so 
long obscured ; it shone for a moment through the vapour of the 
heavy sky; the whitened ground threw back the rays increased 
tenfold; the pale gleam reached the old still face of Manon Dax. 

There was a feeble smile upon it—the smile with which her last 
words had been spoken in the darkness; ‘* God is good!’’ 

She was quite dead, 


A GREAT PUBLIC MEETING has been held at Stra'ford on behalf of the 
fund now being raised for the preservation of Epping Forest. Mr. Wingfield 
Baker, M.P., presided. 


LONDON WORKING-MEN’S COLLEGE.—Professor Maurice, in his address 
to the students of the Working Men’s College,on Monday night, at the 
opening of the new eession, recommended in the strongest terms the con- 
tinuance of Bible-classes inthe college. He said that the belief that pro- 
perty was the foundation of culture was erroneous, and was a great 
hindrance, no doubt, to the educational movement in this country ; for it 
appeared as though the obtaining of property and the preservation of it 
was all that was to be desired. In our periodical Mterature the chime, 
“ Property, property, property,” was continually being rang ; and unless 
that could be got rid of no real progress in the way of general education 
could be made, That endless chime was not to be found in the Bible ; but 
in it there was a recognition of all classes from the beginning to the end, 
The members of that college, he trusted, would seek for a grander founda- 
tion than the simple one of property, Mr. Maurice also spoke on the sub- 
ject of the education of women, He wae, he said, sorry to see the disposition 
that was shown in some portions of our literature to treat the question 
with levity, as if it might be disposed of by vulgar jokea. Thoze persons 
who upheld such opinions ought to be hissed out of society, because they 
had no right to make a@ trifle of what must be considered a moat 
serious question for all mankind, There was a fecling going abroad as if 
one faith should be tanght to men and another to women, or that one 
doctrine should be preached on the right hand end another on the left. 
Such a doctrine the working men ought to try to expel from the land. He 
believed that if the sexes were brought together more-than they were in 
the matter of education, the best reaults would follow, and that each would 
then be able in a greater degree to help the other, 


ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM.—Mr. George Potter, in a letter to the Times, 
endeavours to account for the spread of Republicanism among the working 
cinsses of this country. Mr, Potter says:—‘* The way to account for the 
demand for Republicanism which is beginning to be heard in England is to 
remember that millions of our fellow-countrymen have unsatisfied wante, 
and are bowed down by unjust burdens, znd therefore the upper and middle 
classes cannot be astonished at such a demand being made by a portion of the 
working classes, Itis against nature for the poor to be in love with a costly 
administration ef public affairs. The comparison in this respect between 
England and America is so favourable to the latter that the wonder is that 
English working men should have remained so long content to admire the 
advantages of Brother Jonathan under a Republic without desiring to 
The Constitutional Monarchy under which we live has 
fallen upon comparatively happy times. By character, conduct, and 
domestic experience the Queen has obtained a place in the hearts of tho 

ople, withont et any time exciting feelings of distrust, still less 
It remains to be een whether the Heir Apparent will be wise 
Could we fix the Court where, morally 


»6 adoption of broad measures, 
st claims, and the staring 


is—relati “ the Sove 1 and the Royal family, the House of 
eae cae Partaasewiaty suffrage and electoral districts, the Established 
Charch, the land question, and the claims of the people. Mr. Potter pro- 
ceeds to explain that under these heads are included a material reduction 
in the Civil List, the readjustment of electoral districts, the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the English Church, reform in the tenure of 
land, and the removal of the obstacles which exclude working men from 


Parliament, 
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AT TUE TRIANON, VERSAILLES. 


COMMUNIST PRISONERS BATHING 


oct. 7 1871 


C TRIANON. 


ye been the vicissitudes of Versailles during the 


GReAT de have befallen France. 


vel 
is Oe Sih 


nee. First the head-quarters of 
and only restored to its rightful owners to become the 
rnment which had to make it the rendezvous of a 
y which bard Lage grt their big <¥ the insurgent 

ical splendour ©: e royal and imperial town 
the histor saa erased. The Prussian paempation of the 
the fountains and alcoves, the terraces and 
bad indeed ; the tramp end muster, the rapid encamp- 


cop historical paintings representing the triumphs of France, 


the portral idences in grand saloons which it 
views i. through in order to glance at their contents 
ink comforta' : 


reflected 


f war, 
on bry the stain of the invader. 


wash ow 


its of illustrious Frenchmen, the busts and statues, the 
uired hours 
Who can 
ly of the Gallery of Mirrors, which have so lately 

stiff Prussian uniforms instead of the graceful forms and 
ing faces that once assembled there? Even the gardens, the 
Ch re naster piece of Lenotre, have been desecrated by the clank 
and all the water of the Grandes Eaux will not 
But there has been worse to 
russian hands may have dabbled in the basins of Neptune, 


come. bs d Apollo; with grimy fingers Bavarian boors may have 


h other as they stood round the reservoirs 
a piel, the Colonnade, or the Euceladus; the 
tittle Trianon, with its tiny palace and its Swiss village, 


mp) 
sens “tly: 
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of a garden, 


echoed to guttural shouts and strange oaths; but it re: 


ots on the banks while the bathers disport themselves i 

There is a strange stern irony in the situation which the F 
06 are scarcely likely to lose sight of, and yet it is 
iarity of the Parisians that with all their fancy, 


may have 
mained for 


pool, 

French 
fet it is a pecu- 
vivacity, keenness, 


and quick appreciation of satire, they are among the most matter- 


of-fact people in the world; taking events for 
wonderful way, and making the best of 
with a practical philosophy and elasticity of 
most hopeful signs for their recovery, 
calamities. 
place of honour and renown, 
oe among the first to help us to skip the present 
15! 


them to the cancelied records of national experience. 


THE EVACUATION OF THE PARIS FORTS. 

In our last week’ 
day of the German occupation of St. Denis; and we 
‘superfluous stores’ by the sons of Fatherland 
departure homeward. Much of these stores 
their own; but the French allege that a great 
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granted in the most 
things as they are 
—— er are the 
even m the rece 

We may yet see the restoration of Versailles ne 


and then the gay citizens of Paris 


ry or to recall its incidents with a shrug that will elie 


8 Number we illustrated and described the last 
. . * . now b! i 
an Engraving depicting an incident then dee ahaa or ope 
ere they took their 
were indisputably 
deal more were the 


THE EVACUATION OF THE PARIS FORTS: SALE OF ‘‘ SUPERFLUOUS STORES ” 


country, taking measures at the same time to have the mode of 
manufacture largely promulgated among the people. From the 
year 280 paper had been —— into Japan from the Corea; but 
. after 610, thanks to the ingenuity of Taishi, the Japanese 
Pipe to make their own paper, and even made it of better quality 
m that of Corea, The art, as practised in the present day, is very 
= t in its appliances, but is very satisfactory in its results. The 
Ps berry stalke, cut into lengths of three feet or rather less, are 
hi ry ed, and the skin, thus softened, is afterwards stripped off by 
‘and. The ekins thus ag off are hung up to dry, a process whic 
ee from one to three days. They are tied up in bundles and 
agra to the action of running water for twelve hours, or per- 
ote, $ twenty-four. After this washing the outer dark skin is 
bei; “if off from the inner fibre by means of a knife, the tool 
ral,” a stationary with the right hand pressing on the mate- 
‘at w - lies on a straw padding. The operator then draws tho 
wader th towards him with the left hand, and as the stuff passes 
dees edge of the knife the outer fibre is stripped off. The 
in — skin is used for making inferior kinds of paper. After 
out f, oroughly washed in running water, which causes it to open 
after pe be is boiled. It is then allowed to rot, and is well beaten, 
ed ch paper is made of it by admixture with the “ tororo.”’ 
Years when the paper-mulberry is scarce this kind of paper is 


futtimes made of the common mulbe The mode of manu- 
apes the same, and the leaves are covasionally made use of for 


sivererting to the treatment of the inner fibre, we observe that 
Usual] ot lled into lots of about 32 1b. avoirdupois each. It 
accom; hit three days to make this into paper, but adepts can 
athe ish its manufacture in two. These parcels are taken to 
nckete pe thoroughly washed, after which they are steeped in 
of water. The water is then run off, and heavy stones 


are placed upon the fibre to squeeze out the remaining liquid. 
The parcels are next boiled, so as to get rid of all sticky and 
glutinous matter, and the fibre is then called “‘sosori.’’ Great 
care has to be taken that the boiling goes on evenly, and some- 
times the boiling has to be assisted by throwing in wax-ash or 
common lime; but the admixture of either of these will slightly 
affect the colour of the paper. ‘The boiling, moreover, is not 
carried on by means of common water, but by the use of water in 
which the ashes of burnt buckwheat husks have been infused. 
After this boiling the ‘‘sosori’’ undergoes a second washing, in 
order that the residue of the ash infusion may be thoroughly ex- 
pelled. For this purpose it is placed in a basket, through which 
running water is allowed to percolate, after which the basket is 
lifted up and the water runs off. The night before the paper is 
made the “‘sosori’’ is again washed, and the next morning it is 
unded “for about as long a time as it takes to boil the rice for 
reakfast.’’ When paper is made in the winter a little “‘tororo’’ 
is mixed with the “‘sosori’’ before pounding, but in spring rice 
paste is used. The ‘‘tororo”’ is a plant having « root about the 
same size as that of the common dock, The sprouts and skin of 
the root are scraped off, and the root is then ten. When re- 
quired for use the ‘‘tororo’’ roots are boiled into a tolerably thin 
paste and strained through a fine hair sieve into a tub. 
In making the paper called “‘hanshi’’ the ‘‘sosori’’ is first 
formed inte a large ball, from which lumps are broken off as 
uired. These lumps are cast into what is called the “ boat,’’ 
and thoroughly mixed with well-strained ‘tororo”’ The 
necessary pulpy mass is thus formed. In making “ hanshi,’’ the 
‘boat’ containing the pulpy material has a length of 6 ft. anda 
breadth of 3ft. A sort of tray or frame, of the requisite size, has 
a false bottom of plaited bamboo. This tray is dipped into the 
pulp, or the pulp may be poured into it. An inner frame is then 
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rn Panna RERMAKING IN JAPAN. 

TARY document, just issued, and i 
reports from three of her Majesty's Consuls in Tapes ene 
= and interesting information concerning the art of paper- 
= ing in that country. Mr. Lowder’s report, addressed to Sir H. 
Parkes, from Kanagawa, was accompanied by i 
illustrations, the work of native artists, and 

ese illustrations no’ accompany the report in the form of 
graphic, conveying a very clear idea of the processes referred 
ated to the manufoctere of paper teana the 
Tessa chant AD, bro bt ches te ae suit 
and enterprise of Shétokn Taishi, 4 of per Ag 
who improved on what he'had 


paper was not all that could 


J It did not take ink 
well, and it tore very easily. i recourse 
seater, ery ly: Taishi had to the paper- 


» and caused it to be extensively planted all over the 
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BY THE GERMANS. 


fitted, so as to press down on the false bottom and keep it tightly 
in its place. A game and dexterous jerk is then given to the 
apparatus, which has the effect of “‘setting’’ the paper. The 
frame is then placed in a leaning position against an A ny ned rest 
in the “boat,’’ to allow the water to drain off, w another 
frame is prepared, By the time a second frame is ready the first 
may be removed, and the entire manipulation is such as can bo 
performed very quickly by experts in the manufacture. Pay 

made in the winter with ‘‘tororo”’ has the advantage over that 
made in the spring with rice paste that it is not liable to become 


worm-eaten. 

In order to dry the paper the sheet is removed from the frame 
with a piece of bamboo, the thicker end of the paper being 
dexterously curled round the stick. By means of a brush the 
paper is laid on the py Bem face downward. Five sheets 
are placed on each side of the board, which is 6 ft. long, and each 
manipulator — forty boards, In fine weather the 
paver dries quickly ; in wet weather it is sometimes dried by the 

t ofa fire. Cutting is effected by a knife, applied to parcels 
of 100 sheets. Packing into bundles for the market follows. 

Mr. Annesley, writin, age aiitiice aad on the mie of 
makin; r from the of the kaji- and says :—‘' There 
are a0 telaas why a should Eg poe pe = —— 
more especially if plan in a damp ; and w i e 
sidered that poner could, no doubt, be manufactured from this bark 
at a cheaper rate than it could be made from rags, added to the 
considerable strength it can attain and the various useful purposes 
to which it can be applied, the cultivation of the kaji shrub in 
England is well nell of atrial.” The writer adds:—-“‘Some 
inquiry after this bark has been made by home paper manu- 
facturers from merchants at this port, and samples have been sent 
to England, where its value will no doubt be appreciated and 
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turned te account.’’ The many forms which paper takes in Japan 
seem to suggest that we are far behind in the development of this 
industry, The Japanese will make paper ‘ warranted to wash,”’ 
They also manufacture oil-paper, for rain-coats and other pur- 
oy oe Some of the gommou paper is made so tough that it can 

torn only with difliculty. Paper is made to have the weight 
and hardness of heavy wood or the lightness and elegance of net. 
Paper hats are made iu imitation of straw, the paper being 
twisted, plaited, shaped, and varnished. Leather is also imitated, 
and these imitations have excellent qualities to recommend them, 
Coats, shoes, umbrellas, pocket-haudkerchiefs, and numVerless 
other articles are made froma paper. As for the raw material, we 
are told that the Japanese are acquainted with the method of 
manufacturing paper from rags, but never adopt it, preferring to 
make their paper from the bark of trees. If the kaji-tree can be 
successfully grown in England, our own papermakers might find 
it a very useful source for a portion of their raw material, The 
Japanese seem to luxuriate in an abundance of ‘sosori;’’ but ia 
this country the papermaking industry is hemmod in by a com- 
paratively narrow circle, This news comes from Japan very 
opportunely, and the document before us states that sundry 
samples of the material have been sent to the South Kensington 
Museum, The subject is not merely curious, but important. Sir 
H. Parkes regrets that the information afforded in the Consular 
reports is nob more complete, but says, ‘It has not been found 
easy to obtain information from Japanese informants engaged in 
the trade relative to the production of the raw material or the 
mode of manipulation.’”’ The manufacture appears te be carried 
on in the interior provinces, aud no opportunity of observing the 
process has been met with at Jeddo, 


MUSIC. 

Tue ‘Royal National Opera’’ entered upon its first cam- 
paign at St. James's Theatre, on Saturday, since when it has 
played Balfe’s ‘* Rose of Castile,’’ the same composer's ‘* Bohe- 
mian Girl,’’ aud an English version of Donizetti's ‘* Lucia di 
Lammermoor.’’ Well-wishers to the enterprise must regret that 
works less hackneyed, and, as regards the English operas, more 
meritorious, had not been provided for the opening nights. 
Above all things, it was desirable to present musical attraction at 
a time when the unaccustomed artists were, because unaccus- 
tomed, doing their worst. This may not have been possible, how- 
ever; and, if so, we can only regret the condition into which 
English opera has fallen, when it has no alternative but to rely, in | 
the first instance, upon a couple of effete ballad dramas and a 
translated Italian work. The inaugural performance, like most 
of its kind, was a rough affair, in which the redeeming points 
were Miss Rose Hersee’s lively singing and acting as Elvira, the 
embodiment of Manuel by the experienced Mr. George Perren, | 
and the Donna Carmen of Miss Palmer, who seems to have tuken 
to her new vocation very kindly, and will be a valuable member | 
of the company. Miss Hersee justified a considerable American | 
reputation, although her rendering of bravura passages was not in 
every instanceabsolutely perfect. She isa pretty and piquant figure | 
on the stage; she actsnaturally and well, and showsa brightintelli- | 
gence which gives promise of yet greater things. In the matter ofa 
light soprano, therefore, the new English opera is well supplied. 
Mr. Perren’s muleteer is well known, and it will be enough to | 
state that it was on this occasion as good as ever. In ‘*’ Twas 
rank and fame that tempted thee”’ the English tenor exerted him- 
self to such effect that an encore was tumultuously demanded, 
Mr. Temple, as Don Pedro, was painstaking, and he is fast im- 
proving into a valuable artist. Of Mr. Stanton as Don Florio 
aud Mr. Carlton as Don Sallust there need not be much said. The | 
chorus was small, but vigorous; and the band, well conducted by | 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, includes some of the best-known members of 
our best orchestras. The mise en scéne compared favourably with 
that of certain Italian houses we kuow. On Monday ‘The | 
Bohemian Girl’’ enabled Miss Hersee to distinguish herself yet 
more than in *‘'The Rose of Castile.’”’ She represented Arline | 
with entire success, aud, whether as singer or actress, won the un- 
stinted favour of her audience. Miss Palmer represented the | 
Gipsy Queen acceptably; and Mr. Nordblom, a Swedish tenor | 
lately connected with Madame Parepa-Rosa’s American company, 
made a good début 1s Thaddeus, ‘lhe mezza-voce of this gentle- 
man is singularly agreeable; he sings with intelligence, and bears 
himself on the stage with much propriety, Count Arnheim was 
impersonated by a novice, Mr. Maybrick, of whose pretensions it 
might be unfair to speak just at present. Mr, Stanton was not | 
humorous as Florestein; but the Devilshoof of Mr. Temple 
gratified the audience exceedingly, and was a clever example of 
characteristic acting. With such familiar music to execute, the | 
baud and chorus did fairly well, as a matter of course. ‘The 
Rose of Castile,” having been repeated on Tuesday and again 
on Wednesday morning, ‘‘ Lucy of Lammermoor’ was produced 
on Wednesday evening, Madame Florence Lancia sustaining 
the part of the heroine in a manner becoming her undoubted 
ability and reputation. Donizetti's florid music suits this lady's 
powers, while the character enables her to show no ordinary 
skill in representing strong emotion. Mr, Nardblom was an 
energetic and, in many respects, satisfactory Edgar, while Mr. 
Temple did adequate justice to the ré/e of Raymond. The other 
parts were given to débutants, who must have made the audience 
as uncomfortable as they obviously were themselves. Mr. Clive 
Hersee should gain some stage experience before again attempting | 
the important character of Henry Ashton. As for Mr. Gordon | 
(Arthur), Mr. Hillier (Norman), and Miss Cressy (Alice), their 
doings can be tolerated only on the plea that everyone must 
make a beginning, and that their beginning was appropriately 
modest. To-niglt, Wallace's ‘ Maritana’’ will be produced. 

The first Saturday concert of the season took place last week at | 
the Crystal Palace, and attracted a large audience. In accordance-| 
with the published scheme, much of the programme was devoted 
to the early works of Mendelssohn, all of whose chief compositions 
are to be given in chronological order. The selections on Saturday 
comprised the symphony in C’minor (No. 1); the overture, ballet 
music, and three vocal pieces from ‘ The Wedding of Camacho; ”’ 
and the pianoforte capriccios in the minor keys of F sharp and B. 
Some of these were novelties, the operatic vocal pieces, for 
example, never having been sung in England before; and the 
eapriccio in F sharp minor not having been played in public more 
than once. It isneedlessto say that they are full of the composer's 
characteristic grace and facility, The singers were Madame 
Rudersdorff and Mr. Rigby. The pianist was Miss Kate Roberts, 
who improved her position by a performance of genuine skill and 
power. Outside the Mendelssohn repertory the programme con- 
tained only two songs and the overture to ‘* Der Freyechiitz.”’ At 
to-day’s concert Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Signor Verger, and 
Miss Agnes Zimmerinan will appear, 

The Promenade Concerts have beom marked during the week 
by a new prize battle-piece, entitled “The Battle-Field,’’ com- 

by M. Van Herzeele. It describes a great many stirring 
warlike incidents, and is as noisy as the noise-loving section of the 
audience can desire, Tuesday was a ‘‘ Wagner night,’ and a 
number of selections from that composer’s operas were given, 
including the overture to ‘*Tannhauser,’’ and portions of 
‘* Lohengrin” and *‘ Rienzi.’’ Mendelssohn followed the modern 
** tone-poet,’” and a large audience was, therefore, attracted on 
Wednesday evening. The works performed included a selection 
from the music to ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ songs by 
Madame Liebhardt, who was encored in “O Jugend, O Schéne 
Rosenheit; ’’ the capriecio in B minor, played in brilliant style by 
Malle. Carreno; and “The Wedding March.’’ M. Rivitre, the 
energetic entréprencur, takes his benefit on the closing night of 
the series, Saturday, Oct. 14. Next week is the last of these 
entertainments; and we understand that the season has been 
successful in an unexpected degree. . 


‘FaTHER HYACINTHE intends to preach a series of sermons in Paris, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
THE MYSTIC FORCE. 
(From the * Daily Telegraph.”) 


Ir will be remembered that about a year ago Mr. William 
Crookes, I'.R.S., contributed to the Quarterly Journal of Science 
an article on some experiments he had made with tho view of 
testing the validity of spiritualistic phenom He then also 
indicated several further tests which men of science had a right t< 
demand before giving credence to the genuineness of the phe- 
nomens. He held that a ‘‘delicately-poised balanco should be 
moved under test conditions,’’ and that some exhibition of power 
equivalent to so many “ foot-pounds”’ should be manifested. Mr, 
Crookes had the opportunity of applying his tests at several 
meetings with Mr. D. D. Home; and in the July number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science he published the result of his jnvesti- 
gations in an article which created a more than usual amount of 
interest. Mr. Home caused an accordion to play simple tunes 
whilst holding it with one hand, top downwards, in an inclosed 
cage—his feet being all the time carefully guarded, and his other 
hand on the table being watched by three persons, The weight- 
test was also successfully applied. These experiments sufficed to 
convince Mr. Crookes that many of the phenomena were indis- 
putably genuine; but, as he was not prepared to admit that the 
causes were such as the spiritualists alleged, he felt himself under 
the necessity of establishing what he-held to be anew power, 
which he then named the psychic force. Certain persons in 
certain states of the organism were declared to be able, by power 
of will, to act on material substances at a distance, and in a 
manner not explained by ony other recognised force. Py 

Since that time Mr, Crookes has taken several opportunities 
of further verifying the existence of this force; and he has com- 
municated to the Quarterly Journal of Science for Octoberanaccount 
of his later experiments. He says that he now advances much 
which is ‘new in the way of experimental evidence in support of his 
previous conclusions.’’ He also says that inany of the objections 
to his former experiments are answered by the series now related. 
He confesses that he has been working at tho subject for more 
than two years, and that he has found nine or ten persons who 
possess psychic power in more or less degree; but its development 
in Mr. Home is so powerful that, having satisfied himself by care- , 
ful experiments that the phenomena were genuine, he had, merely 
as a matter of convenience, carried on the experiments with him, in 
preference to working with others in whom the power existed in a 
less striking degree. Most of the experiments, however, have 
also been tried with another person, and in Mr, Home’s absence. 

On making his experiments for the first time, Mr. Crookes 
ackuowledges that he thought actual contact between Mr. Home's 
hands and the suspended body, where weight and alteration of 
weight were to be indicated, was essential to the exhibition of the 
force; but he has since found that this is not a necessary condi- 
tion—tho first of his new series of experiments decisively esta- 
blishing the point. The test apparatus used was somewhat com- 
plicated; but it may be shortly described thus:—A mahogany 
board, 36in. long by 94) in. wide and Lin. thick, is suspended at 
one end from a tripod stand, and on the suspending line isa 
spring balance with an automatic register. The other end of the 
board is supported on a wooden strip, screwed across its lower 
side and cut to a knife-edge. This fulcrum rests on a firm and 
heavy wooden stand, On the board, exactly over the fulcrum, is 
placed a large glass vessel filled with water. A massive iron 
stand, furnished with an arm and a ring, supports a hemispherical 
copper vessel, perforated with several holes at the bottom. The 
iron stand is 2in. from the board, and the arm and copper vessel 
are so adjusted that the latter dips into the vessel 1} in., being 
Shin. from the bottom of the glass vessel and 2 in. from its cirenm- 
ference. Shaking or striking the arm of the stand or the veesel does 
not produce any appreciable effect on the board capable of affect- 
ing the balance, As dipping the hand to the fullest extent in 
the water in the copper bowl docs not produce the least appre- 
ciable effect on the balance, the power of muscular control is 
thereby completely eliminated. The moving index of the spring 
balance has a fine point of steel soldered to it, and projecting hori- 
zontally outwards. In front of the balance and firmly fastened to 
it is a grooved frame, carrying a flat box similar to the box of a 
photographic camera. This box is made to travel by clockwork 
horizontally in frout of the moving index, and it contains a sheet 
of plate glass which has been smoked over a flame, Tie project- 
ing steel point impresses a mark on this smoked surface. If the 
balance is at rest and the clock set going, the result is a perfectly 
straight horizontal line. If the clock is stopped and weights are 
placed on the end of the board under the balance, the result isa 
vertical line, the length of which depends on the weight applied. 
But if, whilst the clock draws the plate along, the weight of the 
board or the tension of the balance varies, the result is a curved 
line, from which the tension in grains at any moment can be cal- 
culated, The instrument is capable of measuring a diminution of 
the force of gravitation as well as the increase. 

Having described the test apparatus, we now let. Mr. Crookes 
relate his first experiment :—** The apparatus having been properly 
adjusted before Mr. Home entered the room, he was re in 
and asked to place his fingers in the water in the copper vessel. 
He stood up and dipped the tips of the fingers of his right hand 
in the water, his other hand and his feet being held. When he 
said he felt a power, force, or influence proceeding from his hand 
I eet the clock going, and almost immediately the end of the 
board under the balance was seen to descend slowly and remain 
down about ten seconds; it then descended a little further, 
ond afterwards rose to its normal height. It then descended 
again, rose suddenly, gradually sunk for seventeen seconds, and 
finally rose to its normal height, where it remained till the experi- 
ment was concluded. The lowest point marked on the glass was 
equivalent to a direct pull of about 4000 grains. [The mark 
traced on the glass was an irregular curve, roughly resembling, 
say, the outline on the map of the coast of Kent from London to 
the North Foreland.]”’ 

The second experiment was directed to testing whether the 
power or force would affect the weight, either through other por- 
tions of the apparatus or the air, as it had done through the water. 
“The glass vessel and the iron stand were therefore removed, as 
| an unnecessary complication, and Mr. Home’s hands were placed 
on the stand of the apparatus, some distance from the end of the 
mahogany board, where the gliss vessel had been placed. A 
gentleman present put his hands on Mr. Home’s hands and his 
foot on both of Mr. Home's feet, and I also watched him closely 
all the time. At the proper moment the clock was again set 
going; the board descended and rose in an irregular manner. 
[The line traced on the smoked glass was a rude approximation to 
the outline on the map of the south coast of E 
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Mr. Home was placed about one foot distant from the mahogany 
board and on oue side of it. His hands and feet were firmly 

| grasped by a bystander, and another tracing, somewhat like the 
outline of solitary heights against a sky Jine, was got on the 
moving glass plate. In the fourth experiment, when the power 
was stronger than on the previous occasions, Mr. Hiome was placed 
three feet from the apparatus, and his hands and feet tightly held. 
The clock was set going when he gave the word, and the end of 
the board under the balance soon descended, and again rose in an 
irregular manner, giving still more decided and continuous mark- 
ings than in the third experiment, 

Other experiments were made with still more delicate indices 
for testing and measuring the least application of force, snd with 
similar results, Mr. Crookes tinishes his article with the follow- 
ing passage:—“'T periments couf beyond doubt the 
couclusions #t which I arrived in my former paper—namely, the 


existence of a force associated, in some manner not yet explained, 
with the human organisation, by which force increased we ight is 
capable of being imparted to solid bodies without physical contact. 
In the case of Mr. Home, the development of this force varies 
enormously, not only from week to week, but from hour to hour; 
‘ on some occasions the force is inappreciable by my tests for an 


| quite happy. 
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hour or more, and then suddenly reappears in 
is capable of acting at a distance from Mr, 
quently as faras 2ft, or 3 ft.), 


, strength. It 
/ ome (not unfre. 
but is always peor Rove 


him. Being tirmly convinced that there could be no manifest 
tion of one form or force without the corresponding expenditure 
of some other form of force, I for a long oF 


: r : 7 time searche. 
in vain for evidence of any force or power being wen 
& us 


in the production of these results. Now, howeve avi 

more of Mr. Home, I think I perceive what it is thes ree ra 
force uses up for its development. In employing tho te 2 veal 
force, or nervous cnergy, 1 am aware that I am employing w d. 
which convey very different significations to many investi ator 5 
but, after witnessing the painfal state of nervous and bods 
prostration in which some of these experiments have left M d 
Home—after seeing him lying in an almost fainting condition : 
the floor, pale and speechless, I could scarcely doubt that the pe 
lation of psychic force is accompanied by a corresponding dr, ra 
on vital force. I havo ventured to give this new force the as 
of psychic force, because of its manifest relationship to certain 
psychological conditions, and because I was most desirous to abedd 
the foregone conclusious implied in the title under which it has 
hitherto been claimed as belonging to a province beyond the 
rauge of experiment and argument. Dut, having found that ro 
is within the province of purely scientific research, it is entitled 
to be known by a scientific name, and I do not think ‘ 
more appropriate one could have been selected. ‘To witness exhi- 
bitions of this force it is not necessary to have access to known 
psychics. ‘the force itself is probably possessed by all human 
beings, although the individuals endowed with an extraordinar 
amount of it are, doubtless, few. Within the last twelve mcadie 
Ihave met in private families five or six persons possessing p suf- 
ficiently vigorous development to muke me feel confident that 
similar results might be produced through their means to those 
here recorded, provided the experimentalist worked with moro 
delicate apparatus, capable of indicating a fraction of Q grain 
instead of recording pounds and ounces only. As far as my other 
occupations will permit, I purpose to continue the experiments 
in various forms, and I will report, from time to time "s 
results. Inthe mean while I trust that others will be induced 
to pursue. the investigation in its rcientifie form, It 
should, however, be understood that, equally with al] other 
scientific experiments, these researches must be condneted in sty ict 
compliance with the conditions under which the foree is developed 
As it is an indispensable condition of experiments with frictional 
electricity that the atmosphere should be free from excess of 
moisture, and that no conducting medium should touch the instru- 
ment while the force is being generated, so certain conditions are 
found to be essential to the production and operation of the 
psychic force, and unless these precautions are observed the 
experiments will fail. I am emphatic on this point, because 
unreasonable objections have sometimes been made to the psychic 
force that it is not developed under adverse conditions dictated by 
the experimentalist, who, nevertheless, would object to conditions 
being imposed upon himself in the exhibition of any of his own 
scientific results. But I may add that the conditions required are 
very few, very reasonable, and in no way obstruct the most per- 
fect observation and the application of the most rigid and accurate 
tests. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EARL OF CARLIKLE.—-A memorial to the 
Jate Earl of Carlisle was inaugurated at Morpeth, on Monday, by Karl 
Grey, The memorial cousists of a bust in murble, by Voley, and of a pre- 
sent worth about £200, consisting of a tele scope and microscope and 
scientific books, The bust, which is a faithful representation of the late 
Earl’s features and expre sion, has been placed on the staircase of the 
Townhall. ‘Lhe memorial was subscribed for by the inbabitants of 
Morpeth and neighbourhood, Earl Grey, in his addsess, spoke of his clo-a 
acquaintance with the late Lord Carlisle, end said it was unnecessary for 
him to allude to ail the public affairs wi h which Lord Carlisle was identi- 
fied, a8 a member of the Heuse of Commons or as a Minister of the Crown, 
for todo so would be to write a history of the times over which his public 
life extended. He would only refer to the consistent and steady course of 
conduct which be pursued, ana mentioned especially the agitation for the 
repeal of the corn laws. ‘The whole course of his life was characterised by 
an earnest endeavour to promote the good of the people, Sir George Grey 
afterwards alluded to the Neweastle strike, and said the question of the 
future relations between capitsl and labour might fill statesmen with some 
concern, but he was not without hope that means would be found to 
harmonise their claims satisfactorily. 

RoyaL NArionau Lirve-Bosy INsvrrurT10oN.—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Tbomas 
Chapman, Ksq., F.R.8., V.P., in the chair, Richard Lewis, Esq., the secre- 
tary, haviog read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards amountiug 
to £201 were voted to the crews of various life-boats for services rendered 
Guring recené storms, when no Jess than forty-nine lives and four vessels 
were saved by the boats. Altogether it is gratifying to know that during 
the past twenty-cne months the National Life-Boat Institution has been in- 
strumental, by its life-boa's and other means, in saving 1424 lives from dif- 
ferent wrecks, besides aiding to reseue forty vessels from destruction, The 
silver medal of the institution and a copy of the vote inscrited on vellum 
were granted to Miss Jane Campbeli, of Drogheda, Ireland, in acknowledg- 
ment of her brave conduct, during a strong easterly gale, in wading into a 
heavy surf and saving ore of the crew of the brig Manly, of Whitehaven, 
which had been wrecked near Drogheda Bar, The poor man was in a 
very exhausted state when rescued, as he had been a long time in 
the water, and had floared some distance with the aid of a life-buoy, 
and be would inevitably have perished bad it not been for the 
noble conduct of Miss Campbell, in rushing, at great peril, to his 
rescue, aud then using proper means to restore him to consciousness. The 
thanks of the institution inscribed on vellum were also presented to Mrs. 
Fox, of Kells, near Drogheda, in testimony of her most valuable services in 
aiding and ere vuragir @ Miss Campbell to accomplish her mission of mercy. 
Payments amounting to £3500 were ordered to be made on various life-bost 
establishinen! *. ‘Lhe bon, secretary of the Tramore branch, Edward Jacob, 
Esq., had, with the assictance of some ladies who had previously contributed 
to the Irish National Life-Boat Bezaar, realised £24 1s. Gd. on bebalf of the 
life-boat fund by the sale of needle and other kinds of work at Tramore. 
The late Thomas Shipstone, Esq., of Beverley, had left the society a legacy 
of £50. The quarterly exercise of the Southend (Cantyre) life-boat, lust 
week, was witnested by her Royal Highness the Marchione-s of Lorne, the 
Marquis of Lorne, and other distinguished visitors, who were much pleased 
withit. Reports were read from the inspector and the assistant inspector 
of life-boats Co the institution cn their recent visits t> the coasts, 

A DOMESTIC SQUABBLE.—Mr. Frank Buckland describes, in Land and 
Water, the ewallowing by a python of 1 boa-coustrictor:— A few days 
ago a rabbit was, in due cour-e of things, put into a cage occupied by two 
or three boa-constric'ors and pythons at the Zoological Gardens. Shortly 
afterwards Holland, the intelligent and obliging keeper of the snake-houre, 
was made aware, by the excitement of the visitors, that something unusual 
was going on. Running round te the back of the cage, be saw in a minute 
what bad happened—one of the largest of the snakes had swallowed 
whole one of his comrades. Holland was only just in time, as the emailer 
snake had almost disappeared down the throat of the larger snake, there 
being only threo or four inches of his tail hanging out of one side of the 
mouth of this voracious snake cannibal. Jumping immediately into the 
cege in & most plucky manner, Holland seized the cannibal tightly by the 
throat. The brute at once opened his great wide mouth, and ont popped the 
rabbit, dead, of course. Why the rabbit should come out first 1 cannot 
understand, but it did. Holland then, seeing epake number two writhing 
and w Dg Bbout in ke umber one, seized hold of the protrucing 
four i of the tail of the latter and hauled away on it, getting out & 
few more inches, just enough to get a grip with bis hand and prevent 


the poor enake disappearing altogether, Still holding the bigger 
snake by the neck, he then began a series of pulling, shaking, punching in 
the ribs, and squeezing, till at last he succeeded in making the big snake 


diegorge bis friend from bis 
enake * got way’ on hit 
course. He was not h a bit; | 
awhile, with bis mouth open, wonderir 
what had happened. 


eapacio When once the smailer 


mply laid on the floor of the den for 
g, doubtless, where he had been and 
1 saw him just now, coiled up on bis bengh, looking 
The larger snake, the ‘ swal'ower,’ was an Indian python 
. avd 11 ft. Jong; the *swallowee’ was a Scuth American boa 
Ii: lland thinks that the smaller snake must have caught 
rd the larger one must have seized it simultaneously, of 
crwards, so that the big snake really copld not help 
swallc rone, o8 the sharp teeth in both jaws are ret back- 
wards ilers in their grip and as tight in their hold as the 
machinery of a thrashing machine. Whatever once touches the pointe of 
these teeth, living 2 ust go down this sucilis descensus. The mouth 
of the larger suake being opened wide by Holland's grip, the emaller one 
was enabled t« out, backwards, from his nncomfortable quarters with- 
out coming in contact with the teeth. Holland says that two of the by- 
standers did not seem the least to wonder at the above unusual event. They 
merely said, ‘Ob, it’s all right, I suppose!’ ” 
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THE STRIKES, Sm James Domprarn, 


_Mr. Mundella, on the behalf of 
Nav Os pees last week made a pro- 
pe Nine- he masters to the effect that part of 
san of working hours should be con- 
and that they should submit to 
to cover the remainder—the 
‘duction to be settled by arbitration. 
‘<, however, declined the proposal, as 
“\ces must fluctuate with the state of 
ft cnd in a short time they would be 
raise the wages again while the nine 
yrs remained the same. Sir William Armstrong, 


The u 
they 54 
the market, 
led on to 


ho 


inal’ me of the masters, adheres to 
rl ee we hours out of the five de- 
- suggests a conference com- 
of masters and men selected from 
of the United Kingdom, who would 

the vered to select arbiters to settle the dis- 
be euPynat closed the negotiation for the time, 


malt ed, oF 
psed 


ute. jla has since submitted to the 
but ae Mo both parties the following pro- 
accept 

sitions :— 


rbitration be formed, composed of 
es nae ot as and workmen, With a referee 
eqval numMally agreed upon, in order to determine the 
to Oe rtspate on the following basis :— 


present oh ars per week to be the nominal work- 
; 1 Bil toe ae of wages to be adjusted by arbitra- 
jng Loulr, 4 


tiod 
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rh -ertime shall be worked as heretofore when 
he Shee trade require it, Its extent and remu- 
the es 


: the board. 
seration f0 Oe ve of ordinary time through the intem- 


slec’ fault of a workman shall count 
nance, Dee rime diving the week in which the loss is 
agalust 
incurred, bitration shall be binding on both 
1, That the Cs, and shall continue in force for a 
parties 7, unless # month’s notive be given by either 
whole ‘efore six months expize. If any revision be 
ied such proposed changes to be the subject of arbi- 
ee J 
min his letter to Sir William Armstrong sub- 
mitting this fresh proposal Mr, Mundella says :— 
The entire difference between this proposal and yours 
. sierovertime would begin to reckon three hours sooner 
inet than under your own, but the employers would 
Laesee! equitable rates of wages, steady concentrated 
De a guarantee against lost time and irregular 
wee They could enter into contracts with security 
a evento them with certainty, I firmly believe, as 
ant sult of my investigations in Newcastle and the 
oa nbourhood that at the end of the first year as much 
nee d have been performed under the new system 
s under the old; and the advantage which would accrue 
5 all parties would indispose them to regret the change, 
and would in no small degree compensate for the moral 
and pecuniary loss arising from this prolonged strike. 


SurrrigELD.—The joiners and carpenters of 
Sheftield have issued a circular to their employers 
to the effect that as they have failed to obtain a 
meeting with the masters association on the 
watters Which have been in dispute since May, 
1909, they intend to press their demands upon 
each employer separately. They ask for the nine 
hours’ system and a code of rules. Ata meeting 

he She 
tae resolved to strike for an advance of 10 per 
cent. Some of the manufacturers have already 
agreed to give the advance, and others have 
ofiered a compromise of 5 percent. The members 
of the manufacturers’ association will reserve 
their final answer until this day. 

Leeps.—The threatened strike of Leeds miners 
has been averted, the masters having agreed toan 
advance which will average nearly 10 per cent 
upon the present wages. The colliers in the 
Normanton district are applying for an advance 
of 2d, per ton, which they say was taken off 
during the depression of 1867. The night-soil 
wen employed by the Leeds Corporation, who 
received $d, per ton, have struck for an advance 
of one penny. They have been offered a halfpenny. 
The scavengers also threaten to strike unless their 
wages are increased by 2s. per week. 

Firesuire.— The mincrs employed in the 
northern section of Dysart Colliery, Fifeshire, 
struck on Monday for an advance of wages. Ata 
meeting held on Tuesday evening the men re- 
solved not to resume work until their demand shall 
have been granted. The Darlaston lockmakers 
are also on strike, owing to a section of the masters 
having determined on a reduction in the price of 
“store” locks, which had hitherto been paid for at 
the rate of 11d. each, but which some of the masters 
wished to reduce to 103d. . 

Giascow.—The whole of the shipwrights on 
the Clyde who have been on strike for an advance 
of wages duriug the past six weeks have been 
formally locked out by the masters. 

Dusprr.—On Monday about 1500 spinners and 
preparers at several factories in Dundee struck 
work, throwing a large number of other hands out 
ofemploy, It is understood they wish for 6d, a 
Week extra and a modification with regard to 
weal hours, 

Deniiy.—The rope and twine makers of Dublin 
have struck for higher wages. 

Duxpatk.—The tailors of Dundalk having 
Stuck against sewing-machines, a number of 
Svotch tailors went and supplied their places, A 
luurderous attack was made on them, while pro- 
Ceoding to their work, by twenty men, armed with 
heavy sticks, Three ‘of the Scotchmen were 
saiously beaten on the head, and one of them is 
hot expected to survive. 


work woul 


, OBITUARY. 
: Mx. Georcr Traii.—Mr. George Traill, for 
Many years M.P, for the county of Caithness, 
me last Saturday, at the age of eighty. Mr. 
ce Was educated at Westminster School and 
ki iuburgh U niversity, and was called to the 
“eotch Bar in 1811. ‘In 1830 he was returned for 
ae. of Orkuey in the Reform interest, and re- 
Po “d its representative during that and the two 
ae Parliaments, elected respectively in 1831 
> +o At the general election of 1835 he was 
d by Mr. Thomas Balfour, the Conservative 
is we and remained out of Parliament until 
dimes oe the general election rising out of the 
for the of the Crown in that year, he was returned 
tonnes (County of Caithness, which he continued to 
Ren ent through all succeeding Parliaments until 
ot} ip his failing health led to the resignation 
iS Seat, He wus throughout his career a firm 
Of those mej Reform, of Free Trade, and generally 
|.) Ltiuciples with which the name of the 
rty has been connected for the past 
ts. Mr. Traill was a Vice-Lieutenant 


the county of Otkvs = Deputy Lieutenant for 


Cate 
candids 


valuable servant in the person of Sir James 
Dombrain, for thirty years Inspector-General of 
the Coastguard in Ireland, who died a few days 
since at his residence, Woodstock, Sandford, near 
Dublin, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
Sir James, who was the son of the late Mr. 
Abraham Dombrain, of Canterbury, was born in 
the year 1793. He entered the Royal Navy in 
1808, and was appointed in 1816 to the post of 
Deputy Controller- 
the United Kin 
Controller-General of the Coastguard service in 
Ireland. He introduced and organised that 
force, which he conducted for thirty years; and 
was knighted by the Lord Lieutenant of Ircland 
(the late Earl De Grey) after an inspection of 
revenue cruisers at Kingstownin 1844. Sir James 


Dombrain, who was a Commissioner of Irish | 


Lighthouses, married, in 1816, a daughter of the 
late Mr. Robert Furley, of Canterbury, and be- 
came a widower about seven years ago. 

Mr. Tuomas Baker.—Mr. Thomas Baker, 
who lately died at the Charterhouse, was the 
son of a farmer at Old Park, near Durham, 
and was nearly self taught in the science of 
mathematics. He was the inventor of the 
celebrated method of laying down railway curves, 
and he also initiated and perfected many of the 
most abstruse matters in connection with railway 
surveying. In the infancy of railways Mr. Baker 
was very extensively engagel in many parts of the 
kingdom ; in fact, the very first line, the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, was laid byhim. He 
was an extensive writer of both political and 
mathematical works, and published, amongst 
others, the following :—‘‘ An Original Method of 
Integration,’’ ‘* Elements and Practice of Mensu- 
ration,’’ ‘*A Treatise of Subterranean Surveying,’”’ 
“A Treatise on Land and Engineering Survey- 
ing,’’ “Principles and Practice of Statics and 


field ecissors-grinders, held on Monday, | 


Dynamics,” and ‘The Mathematical Companion.” 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

Cuarce ov Witrut Fire-Rarsinc.—At the 
Thames Police Court, on Monday, William An- 
thony, aged twenty-one years, a blacksmith, of 
2, Parker-street, Drury-lane, was taken before 
Mr. Paget, charged with wilfully setting fire to 
the goods on the St. George’s Sufferance Wharf, 
81, Wapping-wall, Mr. George Clark, the chief 
detective of Scotland-yard, was the prosecuting 
oflicer, and it appeared from his statements that 
in the course of the last few months the prisoner 
had made thirty-six calls upon firemen at the 
various fire-brigade stations, and upon the keepers 
of the fire-escapes, for them to attend fires in 
various parts of the metropolis, and on each 
occasion he received a reward of 1s. or 2s. 6d. for 
his information. At last his calls became so fre- 
quent that he was suspected of setting fire to the 
various buildings, sheds, and property of which 
he gave very early tidings. The mystery attending 
the origin of many of the fires increased the sus- 
picion against him. On the morning of the 20th 
of last month, at five minutes to one o'clock, the 
prisoner waited on Richard Gatehouse, the keeper 
of the fire-escape opposite Shadwell church, and 
said that a fire had just broken out at the St. 
George's Sufferance Wharf, in Wapping-wall, 
and earnestly desired Gatehouse to make all pos- 
sible haste to the spot, Gatehouse said, ‘* I hope 
you have not called me to a chimney on fire,’’ 
The prisoner replied, ** No, it is a real good fire. 
Gatehouse, with the assistance of the prisoner, 
conveyed his escape and apparatus for saving life 
to the scene of the conflagration, which was then 
raging with muck fury at the St. George's Suf- 
ferance Wharf. The premises and a large quan- 
tity of straw, carts, and sheds were destroyed. 
The prisoner assisted Gatehouse to convey the 
escape and apparatus back to Shadwell church, 
and received 2s. 6d. for the ‘‘call’’ and for his 
trouble. A suspicion was entertained that the 
fire was the work of an incendiary, and the case 
was put into the hands of Detective-Inspector 
Clark. It was proved that the wharf was in a 
perfectly safe condition at half-past ten on the 
night of Sept. 19, and there was then no 
light nor any combustible on the premises, A 
fireman named Thomas Mahan, of the Wellcloze- 
square fire-engine station, subsequently waited 
on the prisoner at his lodgings in Parker-street, 
Drury-lane, and said the receipt he had given for 
the half crown for the call and assistance at the 
fire at Wapping-wall had been lost, and that 
another was required. Tho prisoner denied that 
he had ever been to Wapping, saying he did not 
know where it was. Mahan said, ‘* No, you have 
been down to Wapping, and you received a half 
crown.’”? The receipt was produced, and the sig- 
nature, W. Anthony, was compared with other 
receipts given by the prisoner and found to corre- 
spond. ‘The prisoner denied that he was in Shad- 
well or Wapping on the morning in question, but 
the evidence of Gatehouse was confirmed by | 
Waller, a police-constable, No, 313 K, who suw 
him opposite Shadwell church on the morning of 
the 20th ult., and heard him say there was a good 
fire on Wapping-wall, and the escape would be 
required there. Inspector Clark was about to call | 
other witnesses to confirm Gatehouse, when Mr. | 
Paget said there was no occasion to do so. Other 
evidence made out a strong case of suspicion | 
against the prisoner. ‘The property destroyed ut 
the St. George's Wharf, belonging to Mr. Mark | 
John Tomkin, a contractor, amounted to between | 
£400 and £500, and at the thirty-six fires the | 
prisoner was supposed to have caused there was a 
destruction of property to the amount of £100,000. | 
Mr. Paget: ‘And to obtain the trumpery gratuity 
of ashilling or half ag eo : ee ks 

"es, Si at is so. uirty-six ms § 3 
Se Oe ee calls, fe received the 


was very early in his 1 x 
gratuity in each ease.” Mr. Paget remanded the 


isoner for a week. 
r rkairt ARABS AND THE SovuTH Lomes 
Scnoot Boarv.—Clifton Taylor, thirteen, — 
Patrick Duval, twelve, were taken before et 
Benson, at Southwark, on Tuesday, from La 
George's Workhouse, for final gerne ‘ion, | 
charged with wandering m ie peeneepea Oreo 
destitute condition, having po home or = . re 
Thomas Iroumonger, an officer of the | _ , 
School Board, said that on the morning =) <4 
26th ult. he found the prisoners lying “e ® 1. 
step in Blackman-street, 1n a filthy = a 
condition, He asked them if they had any 


9 


| 


—The public hag lost a| he knew of, 


General of the Coastguard of | 
gdom, and subsequently became 


| lodging-houses in the Mint, 


Tay ai had a mother, 
ny parents. ‘Taylor said he othe 
ny Deval eaid he had no friends or relations that | 


Worship, who remanded them to the workhouse, 

where they had been very kindly treated and 

clothed, Mr, Benson observed that he hard!y knew | 
them from their altered appearance, 
of the officer what he had discovered about them, 
Mr, Ironmonger said that ‘Taylor had been in the 
Shoeblack Brigade, but dismissed for misconduct. 
He had a mother, but she could not be found, As | 
for Duval, he had ascertained that his mother was | 


undergoing a sentence in Wandsworth House of | 4 
| Correction for felony, and he had no one to | 


Mr, Benson asked ‘Taylor | 
at night’ He replied in ‘the | 
and that he obtained 
| the money to pay for his lodging by mind- 
jing gentlemen's horses. He had a mother 
and a stepfather, but he did not know where to 
find them, 
send both the lads to industrial schools, but if the 
parents of either could be found he should compel 
them to pay something towards their maintenance, 
as industrial schools were not established to relieve 
them of their responsibilities. He accordingly 
ordered them to be detained in an industrial school 
until they reached the age of sixteen,— 
Thomas Gardner, seven, was next charged with a 
similar offence. Sergeant Hornsby, M Division, 
found the child wandering about the Borough 
Market in a dirty state. By direction of his 
Worship he took him to the workhouse, and had 
since found his mother. ‘lhe latter said she was 
a widow, left with three young children besides 
the prisoner, She was compelled to go out to 


take care of him, 
where he slept 


brother in, He was a very bad boy, and she 
should like to get him into an industrial school, 
Mr. Benson told her he was too young for that. 
She ought to send him to school, 
could uot afford it, as she received relief from 
St. Saviour’s parish. Mr. Bengon told her that 
there were charitable schools in that parish where 
she could send him. She must keep him out of 
the street, He advised her to call on the minister 
of the parish, who no doubt would assist her. 
The boy was restored to her. 

HORSEDEALERS’ Tricks. — At Marlborough- 
street, on Tuesday, William Wicks and James 
Quint were charged before Mr. Newton with con- 
spiring together to defraud Dr. I'rederick de 
Lisle, physician, of Bridge House, Kingston-on- 
Thames, of the sum of £15. Mr. Froggatt ap- 
peared for the prisoners, Dr. de Lisle deposed 
that early last month, in consequence of secing 
an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph of a cob 
for sale, to be seen at No. 20, Dean-street, Soho, 
he went there and saw the prisoner Wicks, who 
represented himself as the owner of the stable, aud 
who said he could not see the cob then, asthe owner 
had gone to Richmond, but he could see it on the 
following Saturday. He went on the next Tues- 
day, and saw both prisoners; and, on being told 
by Quint that he knew the cob to be thoroughly 


He brought them before his| there, Mr. 


George | 


work, leaving them in charge of the eidest girl, | 
ten years of age, but she could not keep her! 


She said she | 


Paget asked the sailor if he had asked 


Mr. Balding to return the money or change the 
watch for a better one, 
| have not, Sir,’’ 
He inquired | before 


The Seaman: ‘* No, I 
_ Mr. Paget: “ You must do that 
I can assist you or grant 2 summons,’? 


Rippen Down and Kintep,—Exrraorpie 
NARY VexRpict,—On Tuesday evening Mr. Win. 
Jarter, the Coroner for Last Surrey, held an in- 
uiry at the Finish ‘Tavern, Bermondsey, touching 
the death of .Charles George Wood, aged about 
eight years, the son of a master hatter, living at 
Alderminster-road, 1t appeared from the evidence 
that on Saturday evening last, about six o'clock, 
the deceased, with some other boys, was play- 
ing in the road, near the parents’ residence, 


ten a horse ridden by a man named Samuel 
Mr. Benson observed that he should | 


| aware of his danger the animal was upon him. He 


Bennett came along, and before the poor boy was 


| Was knocked down and tramp!ed upon, and before 
anyone could get to his assistance the horse 
stumbled and tell on him, inflicting such fearful 
injuries that he expired shortly afterwards from 
| the effects, ‘he rider of the horse, it was stated, 
| conld have prevented the occurrence if he chose, 
| but he deliberately ran the deceased down. The 
| aceused was apprehended, and charged with 
causiug the death of deceased. He was brought 
| before the magistrate at the Southwark Police 
Court, but owing to the serious nature of the case 
he was remanded, in order fox further evidence to 
be procured, Police-Constable Robert Barry, 
1883 M, stated that when he took the prisoner 
| into custody he said, “It’s a bad job; it wasa 


| Spirited horse.’’ Mrs. Charlotte Wood, mother 
| of the deceased, suid last Saturday evening she 
was standing at the door of her house, when she 
saw a horse coming along the public road gallop- 
ing at an alarming rate. She called to the de- 
ceased and some other boys who were playing 

| there, but before they had time to get out of 
the way he was knocked down, and the horse, 

| Stumbling, fell on him, Witness went to the spot ” 
| and picked the deceased up, but he had received 

such shocking injuries that he died about half- 

past ten the same night, Some further evidence 
of a similar character was given. The Coroner 

said that the case was one of a very serious cha- 

racter, and that it would be better to adjourn the 

Court for further evidence ; but the jury declared 

themselves quite satisfied with what had been 

stated, aud returned a verdict of ** Accidental 

death,’ to the astonishment of those present, 


Daring BeurcLary,—On Sunday morning, 
about vhree o'clock, a daring burglary was com- 
mitted at the Cricketers Inn, High-street, Alder- 
shott. Mr. and Mrs, Garrett, the occupiers, had 
retired to rest, and in the middle of the night Mrs. 
Gartett was awakened by footsteps passing from 
one bed-room to the other. She imagined it was 
one of her children coming into the room to get 
some drink, as was customary; and after asking 
who was there, and getting no reply, she lay 
down again, in no way alarmed, Soon atterwards 


sound and quiet, and receiving a warranty froin 
him, in the name of Hall, to the effect that the 
cob was quiet to ride and drive, six years old, free 
from vice, and that if otherwise the money would 
be returned, he agreed to become the purchaser, 
and paid down, by cheque, £15, Quint at the time 
representing that he was the groom of Mr, Hall, 
the owner. ‘The second day he tried the cob in the 
saddle, and found it to ‘‘ buck,’’ and, on putting it 
into a gig, it would not draw the vehicle out of 
the yard, and when struck with the whip put 
down its head and backed against the wall, 
damaging it to some extent. He went to Dean- 
street and saw Quint, who declared he knew 
nothing about the matter, and had not received 
the money. Afterwards he sent a letter to Mr. 
Hall at the address in Dean-street, asking hin to 
take back the cob and return the money, but re- 
ceived no answer until after he had applied at the 
court for a warrant. The answer he received was 
as follows:—‘‘ Dear Sir,—In answer fo yours I 
am sorry to hear it don’t suit you. I have no use 
for it; and if you will sell it any loss you may 
sustain I will make good.—W. H. Hauu.’”’ Wicks 
denied that he said he was the owner of the stable, 
but that he was looking after it. The prosecutor, 
in answer to Mr. Newton, said he showed the 
animal to a veterinary surgeon. It afterwards 
went dead lame, and he sold it for £5. Detective- 
Sergeant Gibbs said on apprehending the pri- 
soners they said they thought the case had been | 


settled. Detective- Sergeant Campbell said he had | « 


known both prisoners for some time, and also a 
man named Hall, who was connected with the | 
gang. He could not say that either of the pri- | 
soners had ever been convicted. Mr. Newton com- 
mitted the prisoners for trial, and refused bail, 


Tue Sar.ors’ Home.—At the Thames Police 
Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Buldiog, the cashier of 
the Suilors’ Home in Wells-street, Whitechapel, 
was summoned before Mr. Paget by & seaman, 
named Frederick Westbrook, for detaining a suit | 
of clothes, the property of the complainant. M. | 
Pelham said the cashier of the Home determined | 
to turn an honest penny by selling watches and | 
jewellery, and he had taken out a jeweller's | 
licence for that purpose. The defendant had sold 
a gold ring for 18s. to the complainant, and be- 
cause it was not immediately paid had detained a 
euit of clothes for the amount, which he had no} 
right todo, Mr. Paget: ‘Certainly not. | The 
defendant had no right whatever to detain the 
sailor's clothes fora debt.” The Defendant's Solici- 
tor: **So I have told him, and he is willing to 
give up the clothes and pay the costs.’ Mr. 
Pelham: ‘That is all 1 require.’ The De- 
fendant’s Solicitor: ‘I offered to return the 
things and pay the costs some time ago, and we 
are dragged into court to traduce the Sailors 
Home.” Mr. Pelham: ‘‘So much sympathy is 
manifested for the Sailors’ Home that we dare 
not saya word about the Home without being 
found fault with.” Mr. Paget: “ Nonsense. 1 
have no sympathy with the Sailors’ Home, none 
atall, Mr. Balding is not here, and a warrant 
will be issued for his apprebension in the usual 
course unless the case can be arranged, _ The 
matter was settled by the defendant's solicitor 
agreeing to return the enilor's clothes, paying one 
guinea to Mr. Pelham for his costs, and ds. for 
other costs. A seaman applied to Mr. Paget for 
a summons against Mr. Balding for s¢ ling to him 
what he termed a duffing silver watch for 26s. 6d., 
which was only worth lls., and had been valued 
at that sum by ® watchmaker, He had bought 
the watch in the Sailors’ Home whilejlodging 


she heard some one take a box off a table in her 
room. She got up and roused her husband, who 
immediately jumped out of bed and made for the 
intruder, whom he partly secured, but in the 
struggle got one of his fingers nearly bitten off 
and received several cuts on one of his hands, 
Mrs. Garrett attempted to aid in the capture of 
the burglar, who managed to get off with a booty 
of about £10, but without some wearing apparel 
he had previously packed up. In escaping he also 
left behiud a forage-cap, with the number torn off, 
a serge jacket without its shoulder-strap, anda 
belt, the latter showing his number and regiment 
(22nd). It seems that he had effected an en- 
trance by the kitchen window, treated himself to 
a good supper, and then, arming himself with a 
kitchen knife, went up stairs, prepared for robbery, 
and murder if necessary, ‘Though he carried off 
the £10, he fortunately overlooked some gold 
coin which was lying close by. The police are 
making every exertion to capture the offender, 
Mr. Garrett remains very weak from the wound 
he received in his encounter with the desperate 
ruffian, 
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ORTALITY 
AMONG CHILDREN. 

At the Meeting of the Hospital 

for sick Children, H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales remarked upon 

the Medical Reports and Kegistrar- 

General's Return, showing an ex- 

percentage of deaths 

5 Much illness 

if, in teething. 
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v 
3 JOUNSON'S 
SUOTHING SYRUP was used. It 
stood the test of fifty years. 

t ine without the name 
yand Sons, 95, Parring- 


street,” is on the stamp. 
LL by all Chemists, at 2s, 9d. 
a bottle. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
prone unced by Connoisseurs “The only 
Good Sauce,” 


>and Digestion. 


© improves 4 
; “Unt ivalled for pi cy and flavour. 
Beware of Imitations, to avoid which, see 
the names 
Lea and Perrins on all bottles and labels, 
~~ Ask for Lea and Perrins’ Sauce. 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
=~ LONDOR 5 
and sold by all Dealers in Saucca, 
thrcughevt the World, 
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requiring Back Nambers to Complete Sete may obtain the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London. BAKER eee etian Cloths, 12s. 64. to 358. Mvutied 8%, pane, gly BISKIES, in Quality un, 
them by order through their Bookseller or New: it; but, if fk STOCK. Early Autumn Ven hs, = On © than the fin, 
referred, Will be forwarded post-free (if iu print), por retarn GREAT BALE OF BUMMER Every Novelty, from 7s. 6d.,to 658, Full Dress. randy. Notethe words “KINAHAN'S LL Wiiggeet 
Hy post, by the Publisher on pt of stamps to the value of ASHIONA NOVELT t BAKER and ORISP, 193, Regent-street. on » Label, and Cor! ta, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-et, Ww 
breepence- ny for each Copy. I BLE TES a Sa a RNS : . Buf 
7. Fox, FUsteaee. 3, Campane, Strand. Londen. PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WaREHOUSE. |QILKS! SILKS! SILKS! D'geEstt VE COCOA, a. 
REDUCED POSTAL ener =o Espection some verp beautiful aes - waht BA Pain silks at -. £1 10 6 Fall Dress ‘cian ea Pulmonary Com estion, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIO. Silk and Material * New PlainGlacés .. +. 119 »” 1 digested, , @nd adupted 
Bilk and Velvet Manties, Plain Gros Grains .. 2 20 a for the most delicate stomach. 
[HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. nd trom Millinery, New Plain Poult de Soles 2 19 6 to 5é. a, Sold in Tins, from 1s, 6d. by all Chemiste and Italian Ware 
from i. » ? 5 
mma we 1 wip inane 256, Regent-street. ae S at... 2.19 6 Full Dress, SAVORY and MOORE, 
Six Months... 3. oc. ou i 7a. : New Corded Silks’... 376) 143, New Bond-street, London, W. 
be UPERIOR BLACK SILKS at pA PyINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNeEsIA; 
in : BAKER and ORISP’S FLUID 
Sphetstoenn Gobo ita and Ay Post Office PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE. ‘New Costume Satins, at.. 2 20 Full Dress tho Bust Remedr ie GNESL, 
Orders ‘able at the Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to Peter Robinson has now on Sale New Costume Satins =... 2126 ” Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbu: 
pay! rm, Headache 
isher— some very rich Black Silks, purchased in Lyons New Costume Satins x 9 BO a Gout, and ; andane 
T. Fox, the Publi ry 8 Jedigetion; mild aperient tor delicate 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. very advantageously. BAKER eee + 319 * on constitu Bs, _[adice, Children, ‘and Infante, 
~~" Wil be ready on Oct. 9. Excellent Black Gros Grains } at, 3 ja to bes oa. B per yard, or New Fancy Silks, at H B i Full Dress. Bond-strest, London; and of all Chemists. 
SIX COLOURED PLATES.—PRICE ONE SHILLING, and Glacés = woe . “ “ a 2 : wes enon ier Bika Hi a H OLL OWA . S OINTMENT 
most en- 5 5 . . DY, Oo" 
4 A E ILLUSTRATED LONDON | re epercritics nett On} Me S20: to BT los. the Drees. = New Japanese Sik, at .. 0 16 ¢ Full Dress the best friend ite, persone aft Pras Ulceration: 
atx mecnamnall insn op nenne Also Shades in Greys, Slates, Mauves, White, &c., and equally New Japanese Silks =. ws ' and cther, inf complaint 
from Paintings by J. Wolf, J hep. a farther reduction will be 0." New German Silks... ++ tot Lonion, W. Printed and very plain directions for the application of the 
Printed b ‘ton B ' Chromatic Process ; i a whole place is Sakon, nO rare a Lo wee Patterns free.—198, Rege! reet, , Ointment are wrapped round pot, 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS: ddress ‘atterns , Regent-strect, a 
Astronomical Di of Remarkable Phenomena, ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKI 
with 3 Explanato Notes: LACK SILK SKIRTS and COSTUMES, BAKER and ORISP's « xian x =e to RISEASES, rae N 
THE COASTING OBART OF ALL BATION, lady Ei Rg al Ly eee New BlckGlects. 2. 1860 PYRETIC SALINE: Agresablon sitalnin?, LAMPLOUGH's 
Calendar. Elegant Silk Costumes, just from Paris, aren igorating, 
by E. Weedon, as H the der. New Black Gros Grains .. 1196 its effects are remarkable in their cure and preventi: 
Fea ee rene ce pablie Olicer and’ Often Skirt and Polonaise en suite New Black Corded Bilks :. 2126 — ‘, as directed. Sold by Chemists and the maker, ®t 
her "a Ministers ; o b ; ; BAKER and CRISP’S + Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill. 
Benker: Yam and, Uusventy eum Finet sd Moras ictal rth Grape or sharin, | Pal Drew. cae 
bay ire ry 1871 ; Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary oi at moderate prices. w q ” KIN DISEASES. 
Eminent Persons ; Obristian, Jewish,and Mohammedan Calen- Note the address, 256, t-street, W. ” AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION fo 
dars; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties ; Times J ” t 1 » & safe and positive 
‘ " Ont Jations ; together with a lar; +. 488. » cure for Scurvy, Itch, Ringworm, Redness, Pimples, E rup- 
eae oe eT eee ein tertation * which has duricg Ce aay eat 106, Bagpnt-strect.—Paiterns free, Gfall Chomsiste, and Wee hiheree soins, Ot. Ber Bottle.— 


Of ali Chemists, and W. E. Akhurst and Co.,8, Lamb's Condit. 


the past twenty-seven years made the ItivstsaTED Loxvon | ** N RECEIPT of LETTER or ECOND DELIVERY. — BAKER and street, London. 


ALMANAOK the most acceptable and elegant companion to the TELEGRAM.” 


libs drawing-room table ; whilst it is universally acknow- | MOURNING GOODS wiil be forwarded to all parts of England 7 "SV 4 Sad —— —___—___ 
ledged to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. on approbation—-no matter the distance— ond Sine Bibee ie Becton Oe BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
e unprecedented demand for the Inivernare Loxpox with an excelient fitting Dressmaker (if required), No. 1, 100 Boxes Moleskin Velveteens 15s. 64. Full Dress, road, London. — MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNI. 
AtManack year after year stimulates the Proprietor to st without extra charge. 2, 100 Boxes Lyons... Velveteens 18s. 6d, VERSAL MEDICINES, in Boxes at 74d,, 1344., 28. 94., 4s. 04 
greater exertions to secure, for, thle Almanack @ reception < PETER ROBINSON'S GENERAL MOURNING 3. 100 Boxes Swiss |. Velveteens 23s. 6d. and Ils. each. Sold by the Hygelan Agents’ and ticticiue 
lavourable as that which hes hitherto placed its circulation WAREHOUSE, 4, 100 Boxes Italian |. Velveteens 27s. 6d. -* Venders generally. 
second only to that of the ILLverraTsp Lonpon News. 256, Regont-street, Londen. &. 100 Boxes Genoa |. Velveteens Sis. 6d. ye ERED dens in ee a ee ee 
cine lnpigraaran, Lomnom Axmanace i incloead in en doesnt : hes ene tees acer HREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
’ . xe8 s. 6d. ” 
degrlga eR ery Auansc te yatanet at the| DMG IN GORRECY MARTE! Oy cance’ | (ames Gorman Varco Mitta wot, | aa QPOSEUEE OR OMMNE Reratem uintlned and on 
8 9 Y . joxes Fan as om 453, 8, 
of of he area ge nn Se Stead ald | ne perch A REE RIN ot Meena, | IG Hae AS Wace ee” Patten | MBALESE Maas rs epter r yernpeneor es 
5 0 ° at a great saving in price. an , 198, 8 . Pal 8 free. 0} lor 300 01 8, 
poco Ceeeeds oe Bi oy | Rca erecta cinren ni did ar pur 
TATIPN im Bi of 80 number, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—40th YEAR. Mourbing Fabrice} 36s. to 568. OTICE |— RICHEST SILK | REPPS | Puen number or ef exteuson was presented Nr™t © 
Contents of OCTOBER Part.—Price 8d. a trimmed crape, EXTRAORDINARY.—35,000 Métres, 89 Shades of Colour With nearly two hundred candidates seeking admission at 
Duicie’s Delusion. In Five] Prison in Patagonia. -_—_  __ | Bichest Silk Reppe, at 278. 6d. Full Dress. Patterns free. each half-yearly election, the Managers resolved €, builds Home 
riie's I ; lt z and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. in the country, which should ultimately shelter 600 orphans 
Money-making on Tower-hill. | Playing Cards. RAPE §, SPOTLESS CRAP ES, and admit of reception of 100 children annually. . 
The Fair Circassian. 4 Literary Remuneration. at PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse. ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICE-LISTS FREE. $ 7 =v Asylum * course of erection at Wathora rovides 
The Cruise of the Anti-Tor- | A Dead-lock and ite Key. The Richest Guar apie, Preble, snd Double Grapes, ATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS and | erected on the scaloo! ultimate accommderton tor end ome see 
pete, Faire Centers. | Tie Month : Belence and Aste. the most durable wear,” COSTUMES, every Shade, Shape, and Size, 12s. 9d. to | A further outlay, as funds admit, of about £12,000, will give 
Dinne-sime. : Four pieces of Original Poetry. from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, per yard. 38s. 64. Rich Moleskin-finish Velveteen Costumes, Skirts, and | ample and com; accommodation for the entire number. 
And Chapters IX.—X VIII. of 2 entirely Original Talo, Ifa Fale pence's is dhe + neenp by be Rigg Pp ase charged. peg ode \. Beal Realskin. Sige lat gs ag on. tt e building Se rapiely a a Tr 
oEcILS TRYST. HE tea a a oe ios a Walking Shirts in endless vertety, 66°04. fo Ze, Flocnced ant | of all unsuitable ornament, 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at | Railway Stations, Vv E N ING DRE 8 SES Quilted Skirts, 188. 9d. to 34 gs. The large outlay is accounted for by tse provision of sufficient 


- E ra Deon — we be capioat space for so largea pumber \ 
ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) PETER ROBINSON can supply a han OTICE A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of dca Feu gxnaust the reserve fund and leave the Charity 


dsome Black 
ith Black or White 


New Sacred Song, LOW AT THY FEET. Words by Rea. | Brassale Het Diets Cee Catrines England CHEAP FANCY DRESSES; also Wii d other | On this account the Managers very earnestly pleed for AID 
Sa. ; post-free at half price. “Far A ” 48.; ditto, two sy ym 256 pre one say pertot materials, from 3s. 11d. Full Dress. ‘Patterns fea aie the Building Fund. They appeal ‘with contidence because the 
Aise, Sy Hin come Lomipenes, ~ Sar Awa,” (4e.; She, Ove ee eens 4 BAKER and ORISP, 198, Regent-street, London. labours of the Charity are as Widely known as they are appre- 
voices, 48. Tired (Sacred), 48. ; 0 dab Pt ices, th ‘es 5 pie ae 10-2 enioguiepngitns a —... | ciated, extending as they do to orphans of every class and 
tSeored) ;, “Toe late! too late!” (Sacred), ae. aidto,two| NY HW BLACK FABRICS, specially | qr oriGR PATTERN POST.—The new | °$"Scanacers 
voices, 48. “The Bridge.” 4s. ; ditto, two voices, 42., &c. at adapted for the season, at ” * The tiully submit that it is hardly possible to 


E 15s. 64., 16s. 6d., and 1 guines the Gown, 
London. Published only by Ronenr Cocxe and Co., New| &¢ PETER ROBINBON 8 General Mourning Warchouse, 


Burlington street. Order of ail Musicsellers. to 262, Regent- 


Peer oan Panototes oo hte tr Tare tain; ater| WV EEVETEENS, (of Superior Finish, by 


to observe that Messrs. NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 62, St. | lies in their endeavour to afford, in jo way, @ 
Paui's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new poqeered amount of relief to the widow lo 
Seriatim plan for sending Patterns of Silks and all Textile ther DONATIONS to the Building Fund will be grate- 
Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at aglance, | fully received. 

Ladies are invited to write for pat 3. Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d. ; for two votes, £1 Le. 


yeonec 
postal tariff ie now in o; ion. Ladies are requested | present a stronger claim to public sympathy avd support than 
6 best 
and the fai 


the yard, or in Costumes made u — ——_——_—- _ Life ditto for one vote, £5 5s. ; for two votes, £10 10s, 
which ote ument Benn — the Uropes ty of the ree Ess; from in x uisite taste, at, _ WORTH NEW SILKS Donations to the Building rund fire the usual voting pri- 
and of the bent taanvtacture, *Planofortes from i688. 104 and d. Wocrms Watoae £20 000 Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, fro a we “we 1, St, Hel 1 Bish mete 
tre ‘ ‘ —— : . . phony » from » St. "s-place, street, E.O, 
105, Bishopagate-street Within, E.O, Ail 00H ROE YER OE Is. 14d. per Yard. 600 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim = ipl pe namase tS 


plan. 


At NICHOLSON’S. OME CHARITIES.—Owing to the noble 


$< | on By henevaient ee ate by bg British peblic 
‘ r »aid the sick and woun in the wer lat raging on the 
£20 00 WORTH NEW SILKS, Continent, to relieve the French peasants, ‘and the relatives 
’ Checks and Stripes, from 1 guinea a| and friends of thore lost in H.M.S. Captain, the funds of the 
Dress, reversible. 600 Patterns poat-free, on the new seiiatim | following Home Charities have suffered very materially. viz. -- 
plan. The Boys’ Refuge, at 8, Great Queen-street, Holborn. 
At NICHOGLSON’S. Bisley Farm School, Surrey. 
Chichester Training Ship. 


wr Eand MOORE'S | ry MPERIA 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S PHE IMPERIAL BLACK — SILKS 


Easy T can only be procured at 
astrated Price-List ree. CHAPMAN'S, Notting-hill, W. 
Ware: Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. ror oie tieat £3.10. £4 oe. and £5) “1 ford yards. 
“eb Awhne was re. 2 Tl a ‘or scientific opinions of these § see * The Queen,” Jan. 7; 
HROM oO 8, ENG RA Vi N G 8, and | « Englishwoman's "Domestic Magazine” for February; and 
OLIOGRAPHS.--Finest Stock i ia Fenton * yotnoed “‘Graphic"’ Fashions for June, Patterns free, 
ices, from all the best makers. of 12, 308. 
Frames for the Pictures given away with ‘the “ flus APANESE SILKS. 


Girls’ Refuge, 19, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 
"| ell geabeediiealea Ren oenetes ons pense | QQ, QQO NORTE NEW, SILKS,| liter hie cieat PII ig 

¥ * au! new shades now , inclu ink, = A 5 an are 
ae ste ae Bean Gre, Gem geek, ne unt, nd, BME: | Sra plan fm 26% 0 Patera he, om the new | eatatel ed cethet, aod tenga tga they en 

ice 8. . tor ards, or 28. le ir yard. ie ad es! ew . Chool c rt 
Bg lg A ge high alg 49 Eapennene. LOB SEE PL PPR oes mote tor pt percan 

A - Vases, 2 “| gL es Ee — a" G ” re mi for help to p' 

Oandiesticks, Takstands, Obelisks, Inlaid Tables, Watch-stands; | | PANISH SILK-FINISHED TINTED WORTH BLACK SILKS, | fod and clothing for these poor children, Contributions will 
£: in Alabaster, Mae, Bronze, Derbyshire Spar, wn Fe poe rome Sg Princess saee. 0 lick Gisods, Gros Gréliie, Drap de Treas be thankfully received by the London and Westminster Bank, 

Ee Ee eee ee ee ee Drab. Biate, Steel, Ecru Buff, &c., for Dinner or Even: | Drap de Paris, &c.. from 1 guinea'® Dress. 600 Patterns post: | “14 High Hoiborn,and 41, Lothhny, Sith ANE DY cccretary, 

Y ing Wear, 19s. 64.110 yards, 28 in. wide, ree, on the new one an . Boys’ Refuge, 8, Great Queen-street, Holborn, W.C. 

INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. ? At NICHOLSON’. : Pe SCRE CESS, SER 
Elementary Collections, to facilitate the study of these ASTELLAN DE LAINE.—A beautiful = aa 
fotsresting branches of Bcience, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, to new, and most durable texture; one of the choicest I NEW DRESSES for ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, an ’ 
1000g8. each, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. have had the honour of anole before my patrons, 00 t! Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable increase 
Tennant gives private instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 19s, 64. 10 yards, 28 in. wide, 1s. 114d. per yard. he SEASON. — Ladies throughout the | inthe number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which now 


United? Kin, lom are invited to write for 500 Patterns of new | exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incurred. 


AS TEIN CLOT H 


Dress Materials, comprising every novelty made for the present | The board thy solicit f SUPPORT to ewable them 
LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, This very superior and novel make of material, being | 84800. 5 to continue to afford wellet to "that portion of the sick poor 
by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, is equ manufactured in Roubaix from the purest wool, is} D. Nicholson and o., 60, 51, and 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. | guffering from this terrible malady. 
in wear to Sterling Silver. A rest assortment warranted to wear. Price 1 guinea the Full Robe of Bilkmercers to the Queen. ‘Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertelet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 8.W. 
< Coke eee ee ah arnt ‘ish Carvers, &c., 10 yards. Established 1843. Benkers—Mesers. Coutte and Co. Biread. - iy, W 
at prices s very purchaser. ~patients’ » Piccadilly, W. 
Table Forks (Fiddle OYAL SATIN CLOTHS, abbas eee SO 


REA ny mder, < 
New DY FOR INSP ECTION. N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; and 4 
FIRST GRAND GHOW of NEW AUTUMN GOODS in aut | 12nstion of 106s. Life Governor. 
bought reriogs, fo! tee. pet advance in prices. RoOrvar HOSPITAL for INCURAB BLES 4 
. B. an ap Weet- » §.W.—T ar 
General Drapers, Silkmercers, Carpet, Cabinet, and TROENT NEED of increased BUPPORT, in carrying on its 
: pd Warehousemen. extensive operations. 
Terms, Cash; no discount. The smallest possible profit for ‘There are 133 inmates and 278 pensioners—total, 411. 
ready money on delivery. In ail these cases the benefit is for life. ‘ 
264 to 270, Edgware-rosd ; 26 to > Snape trees (oppeeite the Upwards of 300 approved candidates are waiting election. 


Pattern—Per doz.) +. £1 10 Cand £1 10 0 very saperior quality ; foreign manufacture ; beautiful 
Dessert Ditto .. .. « 10 109 assortment w browns and all the fashionabie 
TableSpoons .. .. -. 1100 ,, 11806 shades. Price 17s. 11d. 10 yards, 28in. wide ; or Is. 94d. 
Deseert ditto .. x 3 - 


oe oo 3 OO » per yard. 
‘Tea Spoons wi ae « OWO,, ILK REPS. F . hoi 

lack, 336, . London. .—Foreign, very choice, new 

— eer me snc we. ene = tr £1 98. 64.10 yards, or a 1198. per yard; the 

wid ~_ 


H.’ ALKER’S NEEDLES (by Authority), A made, £1 i7s. 6d., or 3s. Sd, per yard, 9) in. 
easy $ unreed and patent rages to open t th cloth are the beat GERGE ROYAL.—This charming material, 


goceies, ber oI post-free, of 4 om wage ga | comapoesd ota misture of fax and wool 80 artistically Edgware-road station on the Metropolitan way), W. To meet the act glaime and to extend the, on of the 
Em! and. Sewing-M Needies, Fish-Hooks, Ses has a bright silky ap} nce without the ‘close ine pa be the reserve fund not supplying more than 
and Eyes, Pins, &c.—Alcester; and 47, Gresham- and clinging qualities which so often characterise ILKS FROM FRANCE, 2is. 6d. each, | one twentieth of the annual revenue. 
street, London. woollen textures. 10 yards, 148. 11d. containing an abundant quantity. They are fashionable, | Persons subscribing at least, half 8 guinea annually, eave 
cs nen MPERIAL PRUSSIAN POPLINS.-—This | ?!9!2 colours, brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with 4 | #uineas at one time, are Governors, are entitled to vo! 
Jj Ora GILLOT T 8 STEEL PENS. novelty in Dress Fabric, specially adapted for count: lent pe rece Of, wool, just suicies t to make the fabric excel- ios ay rr 1, Poultry, by whom sub 
‘Seatiohers Charming effect nnd moderate pricee-namely, an | BARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 6.8, | ertptione willbe thankfully recetved end all information 
Uronghoss 10 yards, or 1s. 3d. per yard, 30in, wide. IDE VELVETEEN eg ——- p Noon Poultty, EC. Farpentc Anpaew, Secretary. 
BER __ tee Won. RENCH MERINOS.—My Stock of the ae, Clean oat ten icin aaa taecaa aoa 
m “ 5 “ . Gd. 5 |. 6d. per — 
A FACT.—ALEX. ROSS guarantees his ty Paris agent having taken an extragrdisaty acper: | Farge Pit Eashionable Colours at 3. usually sold at 4e. 6d. Ue < ge ft h Ba - 
HAIR COLOUR WASH to Restore, in two days, G tunity of securing @ splendid parcel of the Roest 7 HARVEY ryt Lambeth H Westmi This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose 
Hair or Whiskers to their Original Colour. Price, 10s, ualtty, at 2s. 114d. per yard, 45in. wide. Also a large Me jouse, ater Beifige f supplying t he necessitous classes. 
Sent for stamps.—-248, High Holborn, London T oun offer athe. Lind. : oa - ee ane trupees fo the 7 the t to Midsummer 
ut for’ al » 7 . \* a § EW AUTUMN DRESSES The number of patients assisted by the Society than 450 
LVETEENS. — Genoa Velveteens, the RICH FRENC | lave, wee O7.067. Within the last Vinee yeere mont riche fa 
IMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade richest that can be produced. Black new patent finish, | dress for the jaan “eel ie ote sy mie por hog Mg ahetetinetions panera COST oe tahicwers. oe 
to change Grey Hair and Beard Bee days to paged gil parposes on which silk is need an Pure wool, the colours ure of the most brilliant kin¢d—equal to | DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully or 
original, Comer isons ngredicats.uatally "acy to, 9p . foviewed, in the © Qneee. een te distinguish, as | silk. | ‘The] following are some of the newest colours of the | b the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Pleet-street, B-.; the Collector, 
tr eatled Hair: rers, and gives more ral shade than 38., 48, 3d., and 5s. lid. per yard. : Mexique Myrth We: poo a he semeeeny “a ‘No. a7, Great James-strest, 
Hair-Dyee. Price, with brush, 98. 64.—Himmel, 6, Strand ; 128, CHAPMAN'S, Nottlng-bill, W. Azuline. New Vert. Bedtord-row, W.C. _ 
Regent-st.; and 24, Cornhill; and 76, King’s-rcead, Brighton, DINBURGH REPS.—These goods have nen. Baltan. By order, Wa. Moserey Tarcer, Secretary. 
the of fore and sgenta, Jaret. — 
GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH and cheap dress, "Also sultathe for costumes aint meont Violet ee HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
@ PASTE is superior to any Tooth Powder, gives moderate in price—viz., 12s. 6d. Ten yards of an islac acer and 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell House, 
the teeth a pearl-like wh pemtens, provecte tine omamwed frou decay, cut at Is. 34. per yard. y oat es Black and Grey for Mcurning, Highgate“ rea » WC, 
and ‘ pleasing fragrance to the breath. AMES CHAPMAN’ Notting-bill, W. mbna yp ~ aha hemiie *  Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’8 EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED _ a agg te be This Hospital de: Ar yd wae mye | voluntary su; . 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its QovTH SEA FUR SEAL JACKETS HENRY GLAVE, i to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. EE eat at eg pee pe beat ONS. 
io 7 of all Perfamers and Chemists; and (Phoca Vitulina), a -.7 G8. 8 68., 9 e8., S, Villiams, Deacon .; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 
hngel-pessege, 9, Upper Thamee-street, London, E.C, ¥ each. lined with rich atin ssid betty gull LENFIELD — ; oe Wnrrrou, Secretary. 
———_ er Value, aod wi sent free to STARCH. ar asta 
any partof the kingdom, subject Seren men ? 4 —— — —————————= 
OLLIER (HOCOLATE POWDER The fac of sav placing them before. tho. abit: [SAV TL. Sigint er Majesty's Lanscirees rape that Londen . Printed and Published atthe Office, 2, Catherine-street 
> . ~_ ‘oot oO! cir value ands >” ¥ the finest Starch she ever used,”’ ‘in the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Coun 
strengthens the invalid and tavigorates the healthy. \ superiority. JAMES QHAPMAN, Notting -hili/| ” * Awarted Prize Medal for its superiority. | Middlesee. by ‘T'momas Fox, 2, Oatherine-street, Strand, 
Bold by all Grocers, Is. per lb. “ Try it. J gate, W. (' ¥ ary 79 Bpware of spurioust a f aforesaid.—October 71871. , 
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